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The Union. 
From Dr. Channing’ new works, *Yhe Dutiyw of th 
ree States.’ | 


T proceed to another mmportant topie, and that 7 
the duty of the free States in relation to the Union. | 
Thevand the slaveholding States constitute one | 
people. Is this tie to continue, or to be dissolved ? | 
It cannot be disguised that this subject is growing | 
into importance. The South has talked recklessly | 
about disunion. The more quiet North has suid 
little, but theught more; and there are now nota! 
few, 
tion, whilst a few seem disposed to hasten the evil | 
Some approach the subject not as politicians, } 

i 


d Vv. 
but as religions men, bound first to inquire into the 
moral fitness of political arrangements; and they 
have come to the conelusion, that a Union with} 
States sustaining slavery is unjust, and ought to be | 
renounced, at whatever cost. ‘Iliat the Union is in 
danger, is net to be admitted. Its strength would} 
be nade manifest by the attempt to dissolve it. But 
iny thing which menaces it deserves attention. 
great a good should be exposed to no hazard which j 
can be shunned, 

The Union is an inestimable good. It is 
prized for its own sake, to be prized not mere- 
ly or chiefly for its commercial benefits, or any 
pecuniary advantages, but simply «es Union, 
siuply as a preific relation between comimuni- 
ties, which without this tie would be exposed to 
ruinous collisions. ‘To secure this boon we sliould 
willingly make great sacrifices. So full of crime 
and intsery are hostile relations between neighbor- 
ing rival States, that a degree of misgovernment 
should be preferred to the danger of conthet. Dis- 
union would not vnly embroil us with one another, 

jbat with foreign nations; for these States, once di- 
vided, would connect themselves with foreign pow- 
ers, which would protit by our jealousies, and invulve 
our whole policy in inextricable confusion. 

} ‘here are some among us who are unwilling to 
be connected with States sustaining so great a 
wrong a3 slavery. Butif the North ean be exempt- 

fed from obligation to sustain it, we ought not to} 
make its existence at the South a ground of sepa- 
ration. he doctrine, that intimate political con- | 
nection is not to be maintained with men practising | 

}a great wrong, would lead to the dissolution of 
government, and of civil society. Every nation, | 

| great or or small, contains multitudes who practice 
wrongs, nor is itpossible to exclude such from po 
litical power. Injustice, if not the ruling element | 

jin haman affairs, has yet a fearful intluence. In} 
| popular governments, the ambitious and intriguing | 
often bear sway. Men, who ure ready to sacrifice | 

,quiet and domestic co:mforts and all other interests 








} to political place und promotion, will snatch the} 
prize from uncompromising, modest virtue. In our 
| present low civilization, a community has no pledge 


}of being governed by its virtue. Ta free govern- | 
ments, parties are the means of power, and a coun- | 
;try can fall under few more immoral influences than 
party spirit. Without a deep moral revolution m 
society, We must Continue to be ruled very imper- 
fectly. In trath, among the darkest mysteries of | 
Providence, are the crimes flowing from 
the organization of men into States, from our subjec- 
tion to human rule. The very vices of men, which 
inake government needful, unfit them to govern 
Goverment is only to be endured on account of the 
rreater evils of anarchy which it prevents. It is no | 
sutticient reason, then, for breaking from the slave- | 
holding States, that they practice a great wrong. 

Besides, are not the purposes of Providence often | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


unl woes 


accomplished by the associntion of the good with the 
comparatively bad?) Is the evil man, or the evil | 
community to be excluded from brotherly feeling, to | 
be treated as an outeast by the more innocent ? 
Would not this ? of faith and love, 
rather than a just abhorrence of wrong? Undoubt- 
edly the good are to free themselves from pirtierpa- 
tion in crime; but they are not therefore to sever 
human ties, or renounce the means of moral inilu- } 
ence. 

With whom can we associate, if we will have no} 
| fellowship with wrong-doing 2? Cana | 
jeracy be formed, which will exclude  seltishness, | 
\jealousy, intrigue? Do not all confederacies pro- 
voke among their members keen competitions for 
jpower, and induce unjust means of securing it? 
|On the whole, has not our present Union been sin- 
|gularly free trom the collisions which naturally 
spring from such close political connection? Would 
a smaller number of States be more likely to agree ? 
| Do we not owe to the extent of the Union the sin-| 
) gular fact, that no State has inspired jealousy by 
disproportionate influence or power ? 

The South, indeed, is wedded to an unjust insti- 
tution. But the South is not, therefore, another 
}uaine for injustice, Slaveholding is not the only 
|relation of its inhabitants. ‘They are bound togeth- 
jer by the various and most interesting tes of life. 
| They are parents and children, husbands and wives, 

friends, neighbors, members of the State, inembers 
jof the Christian body ; and in all these relations there 
jmay be found models of purity and virtue. How 
|many among ourselves, who must at any rate form 
part of a political body, and fill the highest places in 
the State, fall short of multitudes at the South, in 
moral and religious principle! 

orm what confederacy we may, it will often 

pledge us to the wrong side. Its powers will often 
be perverted. ‘The m jority will be seduced again 
and again into crime; and incorruptible men, polit- 
lically weak, will be compeiled to content Usenselves 
|} with what will seem wasted remonstrance. No Par- 
jadise opens itself, if we leave our Union with the 
jeorrupt South. A corrapt North will be leagued 
together, to act out the evil, as well as the good, 
which is at work in its members. A mournful 
amount of moral evil is to be found through this 
part of the country. The spirit of commerce, which } 
is the spirit of the North, has lately revealed the | 


arene a want 


new confed- 














tendencies to guilt which it involves. We are} 
taught, that, however covered up with the name| 


of honor, however restrained by considerations! 

of reputation and policy, trade may undermine in- 

tegrity, to an extent which shakes the confidence of | 

the unthinking in all human virtue. 

‘The fiery passions which have broken out at the | 

| South, since the agitation of the slavery question, | 
have alienated many among us froin that part of the | 

}country. But these prove no singular perverseness | 
or corruption. What else could have been expect-| 

jed? Was it to be imagined that a proud, fiery peo- | 
ple, could hear patiently one of their oldest and most} 

jrooted institutions set down among the greatest! 
iwrongs and oppressions? that men, holding the 
| highest rank, would consent to bear the reproach of 
trampling right ané humanity in the dust? Do men 

at the North, good or bad, abandon without a strug- 

| gle advantages confirmed to them by long preserip- 
| tion ? Do they easily relinquish gainful vocations, 
on which the moral sentiment of the community be- 

|gins to frown? Ja it easy to bring down the exalt- 
,ed from the chief seats in society? to overco:ne the 
| pride of caste? to disarm the prejudices of a sect? 
Is human nature among ourselves easily dispos- 
| 8 ssed of early prepossessions, and open to rebuke ¢ 


| ‘Phat the South should react with violence against 


anti-slavery doctrines was the most natural thing in 





jare a flery people the 


;evVis are not the most endn 


j than life ? 


) The South commits the i 


! 
{ 
; 48 spring up universally towards commnnities of 


different habits, principles and feelings. which have 


| got the start oftheir neighbors, and take the liber- 


ty to reprove thein. Allow the South to be passion- 
ate. Passion isn ot the worst vice on the earth, nor 
greatest offenders. Such 
Conflagrations in 
the forest, die out sooner or 


’ 
ny. 


communities, as iu 


| later, 


Perhaps we have not felt enongh, how tender are 


{the points whieh the anti-slavery movement has 


touched at the South. The slave is property, and 
to how many men every where is property dearer 
Nor is this all. The slave is not only 
the object of cupidity, but ofa stronger passion, the 
passion for power. The slaveholder is not only an 
owner, but a master. He rules, he wields an abso- 
Inte sceptre; and when have men vielded @i 
withont conffict? Wonld the North make 


2 
sacrifice more cheerfully than the South? is 


To judge justly of the violence of the South, an-— 


other consideration must not be overlooked. “Tt mitist 
be acknowledged, that abundant fuel has been ntin- 


» : st > t, she = - slavohal ; . . e 
who speak of the Union as duomed to dissolu- | here dto the passions of the slaveholder, by the | ations might be urged against 


vehemence with which his domestic institutions 
were assailed at the North. No deference was paid 
to his sensitiveness, his dignity. The newly awa- 
kened sympathy with the slave not only denied the 
rights, but set at nought all the feelings of the 
unster, That gentle or more courteous approach 
wou!d have softened him, is not said: but that the 
whole truth might have been spoken in tones less 
offensive, cannot be questioned; so that we. who 


So | have opposed slavery, are responsible in part forthe | 
! 


violence which has offended us. 
No, the spirit of the South furnishes no argument 


to be | for dissolving the Union, That states less prosper- | for its chief end. to brine thi 


ous than ourselves should be jealons of movements di- 
rected fron this quarter against their institutions, is 
not strange. We must imagine ourselves in the po- 
sition of the South, to judge of the severity of the 
trial, We must not forget that tothe multitu le there, 
slavery seems if not right in itself, yet an irremed- 
iable evil. They look at it in the light of habit, and 
of opinions which prevailed in times of darkness and 
despotism. With such prepossessions, how could 
they but repeal the zeal of northern reformers ? 

It seems to be thought by some that the diversi- 
ties of character between the South and North unfit 
them for political union. ‘That diversities exist, it 
is trne; but they are such as by mutual action and 
modification may ultimately form a greater people. 
It is by the fusion of various attributes that rich 
and noble characters are formed. The different 
sections of our country need to be modified by one 
another’s influence. The South is ardent: the 
North calmer and more foresceing. The Sonth has 
quicker sympathies; the North does 
dividual more to his own 
arm of defence; at the North the idea of law has 
greater sanctity. The South has a freer and more 





more good, 









graceful bearing, anda higher aptitude for genial 
social intercourse ; the North has its compensation 
in superior domestic virtues and e nents. The 


conrage of the South is more impetuous; of the 
North more stubborn. The South has more of the 


2 
| f- 





vinig . f North, like 
England. is at once too proud and too diffident to 
bon We of the North are a more? awakened, 
shy, stiffand steady race, with a liberal intermix- 
ture of enthusiasm, enterprise, reflection, and quict 
heroism; while the South is franker, bolder, more 
fervent. more brilliant, and of course more attrac- 


r spirit of the Freneh ; the 











| tive to strangers, and more fitted for social influ- 


ence. 
Such comparisons must, indeed, be made with 
large allowances. The exceptions to the co umnona 


| character are numerons at the North and the S uth, 


and the shades of distinction are growing fiinter, 
But climate, that mysterious agent on the spirit, 
will never saffer these diversities wholly to disap- 
pear; nor is it best that they should be lost. A na- 
tion with these different elements will have a richer 


history, and is more likely to adopt a wise and lib- 


Feral policy, that will do justice to our whole nature. 


The diversities between the two sections of the 


|}community are inducements rather than objections 


to union; for narrow and homogeneous communi- 
ties are apt to injure and degrade themselves by 
stubborn prejudices and by a short-sighted selfish 
concern for their special interests; and itis well 
for them to form connections which will help or 
force them to look far and wide, to make compromi- 
ses and sacrifices, and to seek a larger good, 

We have a strong argument for continued union 


lin the alnost insuperable difficulties which would 


follow its dissolution. To the young and inexperi- 
enced, the formation of new confederacies and new 
governments passes foran easy task. It seems to 
be thought, that a political union may be got up as 
easily as a marriage. Bet love is the magician, 
which levels all the mountains of difficulty in the 
latter ease; and no love, too often nothing but sel- 
fishness, acts In the former. 

Let the Union be dissotved, and new federal goy- 
ernments must be framed; and we have little rea- 
son to anticipate better than we now enjoy. Not 
that our present Constitution is what it is sometimes 
called, the perfection of political skill. It is the first 
experiment of a purely representative system; and 
irst experiments are almost necessarily imperfect. 
Future ages may smile at our blameless model of 
government. A more skilful machinery, more ef- 
fectual checks, wiser distributions and modifications 
of power, are probably to be taught the world by our 
experience. But our experience fas as yet been 
too short to bring us this wisdom, whilst the cireum- 
stances of the present moment are any thing but 
propitious to an improvement on the work of our 
fathers. 

The work of framing a government, even in favor- 
able circumstances, is one of the most arduous cum- 
mitted toman, The construction of the simplest 
form of polity, or of institutions for a single com- 
munity in rude stages of society, demands rare wis- 
dom; and accordingly the renown of legislators 
transcends all other fame in history. But to con- 
struct a government fur a confederacy of States, of 
nations,in a highly complex and artificial state of 
society, is a Herculean task. ‘The Federal Consti- 
tution was a higher achievement than the assertion 
of our independence in the field of battle. If we 
can point to any portion of our history as indicating 
a special divine Providence, it was the consent of 
so many communities to a trame of governinent, 
combining such provisions for human rights and 
happiness aS we now enjoy. 


Break up this Union, reduce these States, now 
doubled in number, to a fragmentary form, and who 
can lope tolive long enough to see en harmonious 
re-construction of them into ‘ederacies ? 
We know how the present Constitution was ob- 
structed by the jealousies and passions of States 
and individuals. But if these were so formidable at 
the end of a struggle against a common foe, which 
had knit all hearts, what is not to be dreaded froin 
the distrusts which must follow the conflicts and ex- 
asperations of the last fifty years, and the agony of 
separation? It is no reproach on the people to say, 
that nearly fifty years of peace, and trade, and am- 
bition, and prosperity have not nourished as ardent 
& patriotism as the revolutionary struggle; for this 
Is a necessary result of the principles of human na- 
ture. We sliould come to our work more selfishly 
than our fathers approached theirs. Our interests 
tvuv are now more complicated, various, interfering, 
so that a compromise would be harder. We have 
lost much of the sinplicity of a former time, and our 
public men are greater proficients in intrigue. 
Were there natural divisions of the country, which 
would determine at once the new arrangements of 
power, the difficulty would be less; but the new 
confederacies would be sufficiently arbitrary to open 


new conte 














the world: and the very persons, whose cons@ience® 


a wide field to selfish plotters. Who that know the 


{Union of these States should, if possible, be kept in- 


lobstacies which passion, selfishness and corruption 
throw in the way of a settled government, will de- 
sire to encounter the chances and perils of con- 
i stron ting a new system under all} these 
| here is another circumstance which renders it 
‘undesirable now to break up the 
things. The minds of men every where are at this 
moment more uenally unsettled. There its 
questioning of the p ist and the established, anda 
disposition to push principles toa extremes, without 


Ps 
rndyantages 7 





regard to the inodifieations which other principles an? | i 
a blind con- | *though hand join in land, the wicked shall not go 


in large experience de nand,. There is 
fidenec in the power of man’s will and wisdom over 
society, an overweening faith in legislation, a dispo- 
sition to look to outward arrangements for 
lioratio h 


thet me- 
#ftunasn affiirs which can come only from 
pile, eplgir@and progséss of the soul, a hope of nak 
nig’oy machinery what is and mnst be a slow, silent 
growths “Such a time is not the best for construct- 
ing governments and new confederacies. 

* * * ‘ 


* 


The sum of what I hive wished to say is, that the | 


violate, on the ground of the immense difficulty of | 
on structing new confederacies and new govern- 
Mets. The present state of men’s minds is not fa- 
[Vorable to this most arduons task. Other consider- | 
disunion. Botin all | 
ithis T donot mean. that union isto be held fast at 
whatever cost. Vast sacrifices should be made to} 
;it, but not the sacrifice of duty. For one | do not 
wish it to continue, if after earnest, faithful effort, | 
,the truth should be made eléar, that the free States | 
are not to be absolved from giving support to slave- | 
ry. Better that we shonld part, than’ be the police | 
of the slaveholder, than fight his battles, than wage 


} war to uphold an oppressive institution 





So IT say, let the Union be dissevered rather than 
receive Texas into the confederacy. This measure, | 
besides entailing on us evils of al] sorts, would have | 
whole country ander | 





the slave power, to make the general government ” 


the agent ofslavery ; and this we are bound to re- | 
sist at all hazards. The free States should declare | 
that the very act of admitting Texas will be con- | 
straed as a@ dissolution of the Union. 
> * * # * 
I have now spoken of the national Union, and of 
the danger to which it is exposed. The duty of the | 
free States ia to keep their attachment to it, unimpair- 
el by local partialitiesjealonsies and dislikes, by sup- | 
posed ineqnatities of benefits or burdens, or by the | 
| want of self-restraint manifested in the other part of | 
the country. ‘They cannot, however, but see and 
feel one immense 
They are bonnd by it to give a decree of sanction 
and support to slavery, and are threatened with the 


deduction from its blessings. 


jannextion of another country to our own, for the 
purpose of strengthening this institution. Their 





duty isto insist on release from al! obligations. and 


;on securil 
| may require thein to uphold a system which they 
jcondemn. No blessings of the Union ean be a! 
compensation for taking part in the enslaving of our 
fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be perpet- 
uated, if experience shall demonstrate, that it can 
jonly continue through our participation in wrong- 
|doing. To this conviction the free States are tend- 
ing; and inthis view their present subserviency to 
the interests of slavery is more endurable. 





y against all connections, which do or} 





Frow the Madison Connty Abolitionist 


| Emancipation or Separation Essential to Pree= 
} dom’s Preservation $ 
{OR THE DUTY OF FREEMEN IN REGARD TO SLAVERY. 
NuwBER J. 
© Can two walk together, except they be agreed ?— 
Amos iii. 3. 

| This solemn query, propounded by the Almighty, | 
fearries with it the foree of a strong aflirmation. So} 
lit is understood by alearned commentator, who very 
pertinently remarks that, * Without coincidence in } 
judgment, inclination and pursuits, men can not be 
intimately united in friendship, nor live together in | 
| harmony and comfort? 
| "he trathfulness of this test and comment is made 
‘clearly and forcibly manifest in these United States, 
by the unnatural and unchristian attempt to make 
| freedom coalesce and harmonize with slavery. This | 
unlucky experiment, having been tried for many | 
years, and that too with inereasing conflict between 
these discordant and totally opposite principles, suf- 
ficiently demonstrates the absurdity of such attempt. 
| It has, moreover, brought clearly to view reasons and | 
} motives, amply abundant, and strong as Holy Writ, | 
for discontinuing an experiment, so absurd in theo- | 
ry, and so unhappy in practice. 

1. The first reason that should prompt to a dis- 
lcontinuance of this unholy confederacy of freedom 
{with slavery, is found in the fuct, that God is the 

Author of freedom. He made man a free moral | 
avent, after his own image; and has moreover con- 
| firmed man’s individual and personal right to life and | 
Hliberty and voluntary pursuit of happiness, by no- | 
} merous laws, precepts and prohibitions, all through | 








the scriptures ; also by his own example in his deal- 

ings with mankind, having always treated with them 

as free and voluntary agents, in all his dispensetions | 
towards them, both of merey and of judginent. Such | 
is the high and holy origin and heaven-derived sanc- | 
tion of man’s native and individual right to liberty. | 
This essential right was conferred by our common 
Crestor without respect of persons or color, in per- 
fect accordance with the fact that ‘ile made of one 
blood all nations of men,’ 

2. Another reason, that should prompt to a speedy 
relinguishment of this pernicious, contaminating | 
'confederacy of freedom with slavery, may be seen | 

in the fact, that the author and instigator of slavery | 
is the inveterate enemy of both God and man, as also} 
lofall righteousness, peace and happiness among men 
{—even ‘the old serpent, called the devil and satan,’ 
| With a bold step he invaded the garden of Eden, 
,and there attempted to ens!avo the primitive parents 
of the human family. Assuming to be * god of this 
world,’ it has ever been a special object of his usarp- 
ed dominion to sway ‘the powers that be,’ as far as | 
possible, to serve his own diabolical purposes. But 
‘in dee time the Son of God was manifested, that 
He might destroy the works of the devil, and teach 
amore excellent way” And it should be noticed 
that this divine mission of One to ‘redeem [srael, | 
and show light to the Gentiles,’ had special reference | 
to such of the human family as were held in bondage 
or slavery, either by satan himself, or by his confed- 
erates, co-workers or agents. 
fied inthe high and holy cred 
f ‘each glad tidings to the meek, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prisun to them that are bound, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, and break in pieces the op- 


| 


or so it was speci- 
ilsof his divine 





embassy— to p 




















pressor—to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of venzeance of our God,’ 

| 3. Another reason why the free States should | 
renounce all entangling connection with slavehold- 
ing Counuunity is, because the slave systein is a no-| 
torious branch or limb of satan’s empire, having its | 
foundati 





iurder; and its superstructure blending with all 


' | 
u3 in manstealing, kidnapping, piracy an 1) 
manner of iniquit 


y, transgression and sin, even to 
that of (as far as satan and his co-work- 
ers can) the image and wlory of God into beasts,’ and 
(chattels, and marketable property !! 

4. Because the operations and perpetrations of 
the slave system are in diametrical opposition to the 
| pure, peaceful, benevolent principles and precepts of 

that kingdom of equity, righteousness and ‘ freedom 

| indeed,’ which ‘the Lord from heaven’ came to teach, 
jto establish and exemplify, as the only way to the 
|favor of God, to peace on carth, and happiness 
among men. 

5. Because it has now become clearly and fully 
manifest, that there never can be any cuncord be- 
tween Christ and Belial, between freedom and sla- 
very, between christianity and merchandize in the 
bodies and souls of men. Where the one prevails, 





* Changin 








much | 


| 
| Se , . ' ' 
ter from the avenging armof the Almichty, when 


' qirity. 





| expense of blo 


;more to support it than it Is worth. 


| trois, 
| into a Babel of confusion—a sad omen, that the na- 


' 
| 
1 « 
| 


ithe other is of course excluded; even as light and 
| darknesa can not dwell togetler, but each by the Jaw 
lof its nature must, of necessity, exclude the other. 

| How, then, ean free and christian States and com- 


| ; ‘ 
; munities, walk together in confederacy and coad- 


present order of | jutorship with shive-making, man-selling and labor- 


robbing States, without being implicated with them 
inall their sin and guilt, and consequently in their 
{downfall and ruin? Por the Son of God will surely 
|‘ destroy the works of the devil,’ as specilied in the 
eredentials of divine ion. For, 





solenin his mis 


all the States in 
ruilty Union can not avail for security or shel- 


anpanished.” ‘The confederacy of 





this 


He riseth up for jadement upou the workers of ini- 
Ask the land of Egypt, the plains of Sodom, 
the towers of Babylon, the barren rock of Tyre, if it 
Is not so, 

6. This unholy confederacy shonld be relinquish- 
ed, because the federal Constitution, side by side 
with the Deelaration of Independence, exhibits the 


| people of this land as a nation of hypocrites. Rulers 


and people exto! freedom with their lips; but hold 
slavery and the slave-trade tn the heart of the nation. 
A more bold and barefaced hypocrisy than this nev- 
er moved the holy Jesus to pour forth tremendous 
woes upon the Scribes and Pharisees, tradition-mon- 
gers and pseudo-law-inakers of ancient time. 

7. Bocanse, that by means of this confederacy, the 
wealth and streneth of the free States are made to 
serve as the main props and pillars that support, de- 
fend and extend the operations, and of course the 
abominations, of the slave system. Let these be 
withdrawn, and the monster would soon famish and 
die for want of sustenance, or the baseless fabric 
would fall for want of support, or be sunk like Sod- 
om into non-existence by the blast of the Almighty. 
But the family of Lot must be safe without, before 
God can willingly do this: yes, and flee he must— 
‘escape for thy life (said the ministering angels) lest 
hou be consumed,’ 

8. This leazue of confederacy between freedoin 
and slavery, onght to he dismissed to the bottomless 
pit, whenee it originated, beeause it falsified the 
Declaration of Independence, nullified the national 
jnbiiee, and opened a wide field for man-robbery 
and man-slauehter of the vilest sort, ard with guar- 
antied impunity! Uaderthe broad shield of such 
indemnity, the licensed agents of this demoniac pol- 
icv, not content with filching from their unprotected 
victims all the appurtenances, rights and immunities 





'of national existence; but claiming to the full ex- 


tent of ‘the bond? they needs must rob them of their 
flesh and blood and bones and wives and husbands 
and children, to glut and gratify the insatiable cu- 
pidity of the Mammon of unrighteousness ! ? 

9. Because both duty and safety require the peo- 
ple of the free States to escape, while they may, 


\ from all further participation in that weight and bur- 


den of sin and gnilt, which have been accumulating 
upon the nation ever since the first slave-ship of In- 
dependence landed its freight of souls, stolen from 
their native country and ho;we whieh God had given 


| them, to be sold into slavery, worse than death, in 


this land of boasted freedom !! 

10. Because the people of the free States ought, 
of right, and in justice to be ‘free indeed’ frow any 
id or treasure to be desecrated to the 
support or defence ofa svstem of violence which robs 
ind brutif ples in the dust, thousands and 
millions of their fell women and children. 
Por no law, but ‘the Thw of sin” can require a man 
to do wrong or injustice to his fellow-man. Herein 
the federal! Constitution has forfeited all just clain 
to allegiance and support fiom the people of the free 
States bv requiring that which God forbids, and by 
not falfilling its own fondamental and most essential 
promise, ns set forth in its preamble, even that of do- 
ing justice and securing liberty to the people of the 
land without distinction of color or condition. 

Il. Beeanse the federal Government costs vastly 
And because 
rons, hot contentions, and violent tan- 


its frequent jarg 
pervert the Tlouse of National Legislation 









ies and tr 


men, 


and totters on the brink of a gulf, with- 
nity and virtue enough to avoid the 
eatastrophe of a fatal plung . . 

12. This ungodly co leracy ought to be relin- 
quished, because the legislation and government, 
necessary to the support of slavery, is baneful, per- 
nicious and destructive to the rights, the interests, 
peace and prosperity of freedom. 

13. Beeanse of the enormons expense, which the 
support and defence of slavery brings, by various 


tion stands 


out wisdo.n, 





ways and means, upon the free States, which ought 
in all good conscience to be free indeed from any 


such wicked perversion of the hard-earned fruits of 


their own people’s industry. 

I. This ungodly confederacy of freedom with 
slavery ought never to have existed, and ought not 
now to be continued, because it holds out great en- 











}conragement to the slave States to cling fast, and 


hold on, to their diabolical system of human chattel- 
ship and wholesale robbery; inasmuch as it most 
wickedly pledged both the purse and sword of the 
nation for their defence and imprnity in so doing. 

15. This double-faced bond of confederacy ought 
to be done away, because it requires all persons that 
hold office, civil er military, inthe land, to be laid 
under oath or affirwation to sustain and defend the 
feigned, factitious rights of slaveholding, as a part 
or parcel of ‘the supreme law of the land.’ 

1G. Because the reigning power of this ungodly 
confederacy is despotic slavocracy—the very worst 
kind of ocracy, and far from the best kind of despo- 
lism. Solomon says, ‘Wisdom is the principal 
thing’ But the ruiing power of this land holds sla- 
very to be the principal thing—the great interest that 
must be sustained and defended, Jet all other initer- 
ests fare as they may. Slaveism, at the seat of gov- 
ernment, is the only doctrine that is too high and 


| sacred, to pure and delicate to be touched, or discus- 


sed or even to be named, in the Capitol. No petition 
that bears its name is suffered to reach the ear of 
government. It isa Talis! the naming of which 
is accounted next door to ‘high-treason.’ [fit happen 
to escape the lip of some luckless member, ‘ Order! 
Order! Order’ resounds around and around the 
Hall of Legislation. And the hapless tongue that 
dared Jet slip the forbidden word is in imminent dan- 
ger of the bowie knife! Even the great Oracle of 
the Senate durst not name the thing itself! but cov- 
ers it over, as did the coy framers of the Constitution, 
with the mantle of circumlocution. In setting forth 
the strong holds of its sure defence, he says: ‘ The 
people of the South have all requisite guarantes of 
that peeu'iar interest in the sacred pravisions of the 
Constitution—in the character of the government as 
a confederacy, and the rights and duties of the gov- 
ernment in regard to dhese interests, recognized and 
laid down by that sacred instrument.’ 

17. Because that, while the federal Constitution 
makes such ample provision for the support of slave- 
ry, it makes no provision at ull for the support of 


| Christianity !! 


’ 





18. This unholy confederacy of freedom with sla- 
very ought to be done away, because it throws our 
whole republic, which ought to be a light to the 
world, into the dismal shade of satan’s empire. Also 
because no nation or government, as such can serve 
both God and Mammon. 

19. Ancther reason why the people of the free 
States should withdraw and separate from all feder- 
ative connection with those communities that make 
‘merchandize of the bodies and souls of men,’ may 
be seen in the special command of God. As it is 
written, *‘ Wherefore come out from them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing” And again He saith, *Come out from Her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and 
that ye receive not lier plagues.’ By the term Her 
in this command, is personified and identified that 
system of iniquity and foul abominations, which 
makes ‘ merchandize of the bodies and souls of men.’ 
And it is further added, that ‘her sins have reached 
unto heaven, and God hath remembered her ini- 
quities. (To BE CONTINUED.] 





From the Vermont Telegraph. 
The Union. 


That either the Union must be dissolved, or sla- 
ivery aholished, is no longera problem: and that too, 
at no distant period. ‘The heavens of the times, are 
blackened with the shadows of coning events. He 
‘must be dull, indeed, who has not yet observed, in 
lal] the political movements, the ‘scope and verge’ 
of measures, bie in their resnits, with weal or woe 
to the nation. During the whole period of our na- 
tional existence, there have not been wanting those 
who have itbored for their country’s redemption. 
'Rut instead of being listened to, they have been 
{spurned from respectfal notice, natil the present 
}awful crisis. What is it? 4 repeal of the Federal 
| Union! For years, the South held this threat tn 
i terrorem over the heads of*nertherners. But now it 
lis heard, as the voice of a familiar friend. For 
| years the national legislation has been shaped to the 
i collar and yoke of slavery. Free labor capital and 
tree labor interests have been swallowed up in its 
' vortex, until the people are beginning to ask, when 
‘the end of these things shall be? From every- 
where, the answer comes—when slavery is abol- 
‘ished, or when the Union is dissolved, . There can 
‘be no such thing as national prosperity, wntil that 
event occurs—nor anything like harmony in the na- 
tional councils, ; 
| ‘The insolent demands of the South, that slavery 
‘shall not be discnsse:| in Congress—the long an 
deliberate outrage of that body on the right of pe- 
| tition—its attempted censure of John Q. Adams for 
‘the constitutional discharge of his duties—its actu- 
/ al censure of Joshua R. Giddings, for no greater of- 
fence—the continual wrangling and disgraceful 
broils goingon there, between northern and south- 
ern members-——the determination of the South to 
drive the couutry into a war with England, because 
she refuses to be a Cuba blood hound, by protecting 
the self-emnncipated Creole slaves—the maudlin 
despatch of Secretary Webster, relative to that af- 
fuir—the perfidious designs of the South to dash the 
ination, in alliance with ‘exas,a pack of men-steal- 
ers into conflict with Mexico—the fact that Tyler 
is a slaveholder, and will exert the influence of his 
loflice to perpetuate slavery—the infamous demands 
lof Georgia and Virginia upon New-York, to deliver 
up fugitive slaves—the late decision of the Supreme 
Court that fugitives shall be given up without a trial 
| by jury—the fact of petitions being sent to Congress 
ifron the North, praying for a repeal of the Union— 
the division and distraction of parties—the embar- 
rassinents in al} the operations of government, all 
j go to show that a crises is at hand which must de- 
cide the fate of slavery, and the nation’s destiny. 
All this, slavery demands by way of conciliation. 
The North sees the catastrophe of a fiirther com- 
| pliance. She sees that the three hundred million dol- 
}Jars, sunk in that dismal swamp, would be sufficient 
ito place the country in a state of prosperity, beyond 
lanything hitherto enjoyed. She sees that all the 
legislation in the universe, can not remove the dis- 
} tress of the nation, till slavery is abolished, or the 
| Union is repealed. 

Atany rete we shall rejoice to see slavery abol- 
ished. The Federal Union has no value for us ; 
and we shall be equally rejoiced to sce it repealed. 
We are certain it has always been a curse to the 
jworld—a nightmare upon human freedom. The 
{beams of its chamber were laid in blood; and dur- 
jing its whole career, it has been a pirate upon hu- 
manity—from its very birth a slaveholder and a de- 
stroyer of the aborigines. A nation whose acts have 
been a repetition of her crimes can not long survive. 





From the Practical Christian. 
RNeforiners. 


This age abounds in reformers. They are calling 
the attention of men to higher aims, a better state, 
purer life. ‘The world ougit to be thankful for their 
ministrations; and doubtless will, in due time, ren- 

der to every one his just deserts. But reformers 
need reforming. ‘They but partially apply the great 
truths and principles which are at the foundation of 
jn reforin. Each Jops offa branch or two from the 
great tree of sin, and calls upon his fellows to do 
|likewise, while other branches, with the trunk and 
jroot, remain undisturbed. Here, for instance, is a 
jinan who hus abandoned the use of strong drink, 
jand is doing much to induce others to follow a like 
jcourse. Great and good has been the work of re- 
form in his soul; yetthe work is hardly begun. 
Merely to abstain from drunkenness, or drinking al- 
coliol even, is no very greatadvance towards per- 
fection. Great indeed is the contrast between his 
present and furmer self; then a loathsome drunkard, 
now a sober man. But here the work stops. Other 
ivile habits remain unchanged. His tobacco it may 

One 


| be is retained, though to lis great detriment. 

| hhates ruin, having seen and felt its evil effects in 
iis own person, while he retains his hatred of the 
‘niggers.’ ‘I'he difference between what he is and 
what he was, is this; he formerly loved rum and 
hated ‘niggers, and now he most cordially abhors 
both. Another sees the wrongfulness of chattel 
slavery, as wel] as drnukenness, and labors for its 
loverthrow. And yet he has the spirit of tyranny in 
{his own soul, as every inferior with whom he has 
jany intercourse can testify. He really enslaves 
men, women and children, to the extent of his abili- 
ty. You may go to the houses of men loud in their 
advocacy of the essential equatity of the human 
race, and find a degraded class in their kitchens, 
kept so by their direct act. 

Some, seeing plainly the need of reform with re- 
ference to intemperance and slavery. seem ready to 
earry through their plans of reformation at the point 
of the bayonet; showing plainly, that, while they 
| see some of the wrongs of society, they are blind to 

others. ‘I'he bayonet has never done any thing to- 
wards reforming mankind, vor will it ever. Others 
talk and write much and well about reforming man- 
| kind, doing something for the rising generation, im- 
proving the lower orders of society, &c. &c. while 
their whole life, their style of living, their habits in 
ineats, drinks and dress, are exactly calculated to 
make the poor poorer, to sink the low lower. It is 
ieasier to talk about reforming the entire world, of 
bringing the whole race tua state of enlightened 
purity, than actually to overcome one foolish or sin- 
jful havit. There are many talkers, but few doers. 
How adiirably do some men speculate and reason 
about the amount of labor which it would be neces- 
sary for each healthy individual to perform, should 
every one do his part! Are they trying the experi- 








ment upon their own bones and sinews? Oh no; 
this is fur enough from their intention. They are 
only calewating. That is all they intend. Now 


the world has had enough of such calculating. It 
needs tae living truth dived. To speculate about 
truth is one thing, to live it quite another. Calcu- 
lations and speculations are worthless, if unattend- 
ed with the appropriate action to test their correct- 
ness. Faith without works is dead. We wish to 
see tlre theorem demonstrated, and let those who 
have the ideal, apply their own shoulder-blades to 
realize the actual. 

When Christianity really exists in the living 
man, and communities of men, it will indeed be as 
a city seton a hill—it cannot then be hid; nay, 
verily, it must tlen be seen; nor can any thing e!se 
be mistaken for it. ‘The world will then see and 
love it. The poor will take shelter beneath its 
broad wings, and those even who have long lived 
| upon the sweat and toils of others, will learn and re- 
| joice in learning, how much better it is to labor, and 
jeat their own bread. Preaching is needful, it must 
_be the forerunner; but practice must follow hard 

after, or it soon becomes an empty sound, ‘a tinkling 
jcymbal.” [tis painfully ludicrous to witness the 
| Strange incongruities which adhere to the best of re- 
| formers—to the most perfect of men. What an as- 
semblage of idle, filthy, and hurtful habits of 
thought, feeling and action, do they bring along 
with them as they advance for the renovation of the 
j world ! Some come to the work, sword in hand, 
prepared to overturn and destroy by violence aud 
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blood whatever stands in the way of their schemes 
of reform. But where violence and slaughter is the 
remedy, we may be assured that the remedy is 
worse than the disease. How cruel is the prejndice 
which some pretended reformers indulge against 
that vast portion of the human race who are covered 
with asable skin! Others again are loud in their 
advocacy of the rights of the African race, and yet 
scruple not to tread under foot those of their own 
complexion. Some cry out against hireling priests, 
and yet fill their coffers with gold upon the hireling 
rinciple—by using the strength of others. One 
— his tobacco to comfort hi: in his arduous du- 
ties of reformation ; another strengthens himself, as 
he supposes, with the flesh of animals. Some come 
to the work all covered with useless ornaments, 
feathers and laces, jewelry and ribands. Coffee- 
inil!s and teapots, corsets and snuff-boxes, are still 
among the paraphernalia of returmers. One might 
suppose that the work of reform would make slow 
progress in the hands of those encumbered with so 
many imperfections, These blemishes doubtless re- 
tard its progress, and yet great good has been done. 
The work is still in progress. Each by the divine | 
power of truth has been cured of some onc or more 
bad habit, evil temper, or wrong inclination. The} 
work is begun in every soul. That much remains | 
undone is true; and yet much has been already ac- | 
complished. There are large admixtures of the old | 
leaven, it is true, yet is there to be seen some good 
effect from the new. It is at work, and the good | 
process will go on till the whole lump is leavened. | 
All who engage in the work of reform with a de- 
sire to be made better, and assist others in their 
strife to overcome, are blessed indeed! How much | 
does a lost world need their ministrations! How 
much does it need the help of those who have be- 
come strong in the Lord! whose ealightened minds 
comprehend readily, and bow joyfully to the whole | 
truth, with reference to their whole nature; and | 
whose practised muscles obey with delight the com- | 
mands of the enlightened and purified soul. These | 
are such ministers as God is raising up, and by | 
whose ministrations he will restore a lost race. To} 
be wholly right in mind, and every thing pertain- | 
ing to mind, thought, will, desire, intention and word ; | 
in body, and every thing pertaining to body, food, | 
clothing, labor, rest and intercourse, should be our} 
high aim, our constant labor. Will any attainment 
short of this satisfy the longing soul? No. Does! 
God require this? Yes. Then it is our high privi- | 
lege to attain. Who longs to be pefrect, as his! 
Father in heaven is? Let him take up the cross, 
cut off a right hand, pluck out a right eye, if need- | 
ful, that he nay come to this glorious moral state. 
Christ stands ready to lead him to the waters of eter- | 
nal life. Whosoever will, let hin come and take 
freely of them—let him drink, and thiret no more. 
D. S. W. 











IRELAND. 


From the Dublin Morning Register of May 23. 








Loyal National Repeal Association. | 


} 
A meeting of this body was held on Saturday, | 
in the Corn Exchange. The Right Hon, the Lord | 
Mayor entered the room about half-past 1 o'clock, | 
and was received with loud cheers. On the motion! 
of his Lordship, Enwarp Crements, Esq. barris- | 
ter-at-law, was called to the chair. 
Mr. Rav read the minutes of proceedings at the 
last meeting, and the following letter fioin Ameri- 
ca: 


* Committee-room of the Louisiana Erish Repeal 2 
Association, New Orleans, April 16, 1542. § 

My Lorn—On me, as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Louisiana Irish Repeal Association, the gratifying 
duty devolves of addressing to your lordship the pres- 
ent letter. 

Enclosed you will find a bill of exchange for £209, 
payable to your order, which please have passed to 
the credit of the Loyal National Repeal Association 
of Ireland. Itis left to that patriotic body, and your 
lordship, as its head, to apply it to such purposes as 
you deem most effectual towards obtaining the end for 
which it has been subseribed—the repeal of that base, 
bloody, and denationalizing measure, the Legisiative 
Union between Great Britain and treland. 

Py * * * . . 

The efforts making in thie country to aid the Irish 
people in their peacetil struggles to obtain a repeal of 
the Union have extended even to this citv, situated as 
it is at the south-west extremity of this Union. Yes, 
that cause which at first, like an aurora borealis, par- 
ally litup the northern sky, radiates now through 
this and every other State of the Union. 

. . ’ * *. 7 * 

The great majority, my lord, of the contributors to 
the enclosed fund are of the blonest-hearted, hard- 
handed laboring class. They move in the same social 
sphere in which the forty shilling freeholders did in 
Ireland, who were the first afler your lordship to give 
an irresistible impetos to Catholic emancipation. 


distinctly disclaimed. 








There was sent to him 
from America a newspaper containing an ac- 
count of a meeting of abolitionists (at which a dis- 
tinguished person, Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, at- 
tended) held for religious purposes—for the purpose 
of a particular religious persuasion (hear, hear.) 
That was inconsistent with their principles—they 
did not ask what any man’s religions persuasion 
was—they only asked for his moral assistance, leay- 
ing religion as a question between him and his God, 
(hear, hear.) At that meeting it was proposed that 
Sunaay should no longer be observed as the sab- 
bath, but that the ancient sabbath should be estab- 
lished in its stead. ‘That was a point on which they 
could not agree with the abolitionists. Let them 
celebrate any day they pleased —it was at theirown of its impolicy. Let me particalarise— 
risk and responsibility they did so—buat they (the! In the first place, some of the distinguished men! 
Repealers) would have no connection with such abo- | whose names are attached to this scroll must know | 
litionists. Again they proposed to dispense with | that the question of slavery in America is a consti- | 
the offices ofa clergyman; but that was their own | tutional one, and that its adjustment mnst be con- 
affair. He (the Lord Mayor) and the chairman, dif-/ neeted with a modification of that instrament. In 
fering in their persuasions, but ee in ows i et view all Sig yap nip “' pon ipa 
rinciples of liberality of conduct towards all the | aud unwarranta ye, and it is peculiarly so when any | 
eae wished to have clergymen, and continued to individual class of citizens 1s appeated to in this) 
have them. They wonld leave those to themselves! manner. Why should Irish citizens be thus desig-| 
who came forward with prineiples and practices that fated asa distinct body? Surely it could not be 
they shrunk froin, or considered wrong, bat they | intended by the signers of that address that their! 
would leave thein to act upon them on their own re- countrymen here should array themselves against | 
sponsibility (hear, hear.) Their friends in New Or- | any of the institutions of the country in direct Vio- | 
leans should not embody thea with aay body of, lation of their constitutional obligations, and such 
abolitionists, but they should know that they were | virtually egal their combination wig ar ont 
deeply anxious for the peaceable, tranquil, Christian | mountebanks. need not say that every Irishman, 
comaninnie of the a and an other man | as those of my acquaintance do, must feel indignent | 
in slavery (cheers.) For his own part, he could not | at such a request; but let us further see with what 
see how Christianity was consistent with: the ;men the Trish are thus modestly entreated to associ- | 
continuance of slavery. He might be told that! te in this _— — — “ We — they | 
that the Christian slave was told to. bear his) must pursue in the brotherhood. as it been con-| 
lot with mildness and submission; but the master | te uplated that we are to unite with a body of ultra-| 
was no where told to make man a slave, nor was it ists in trampling upon the rights of others in the | 
consistent with that eternal truth of Christianity— | stealthful and ignominious trane of kidnapping ? Are} 
the firmest and most heart-binding that could be,, we asked thus deliberately to jeopardize our person- | 
to ‘do unto others as you would be done by’ (hear, a! liberty by committing a felony ? for of such aj 
hear.) Uatil they found a man that conse ited to be | crime we must be guilty if we keep pace with abo- | 
a slave, they could not, according to the principles ; !ttionists, as reccommended by this address. Are 
of Christianity, make another man a slave (hear, , ¥e = fey ee eee re even rer 
hear.) He wished to make those observations, lest $ination, by abbetting the dogger and the torch, the 
it sheald be thought that they were receiving money a of some noe poe I ithe 
from America under false pretences—for, receiving | tis has not been expected of us; yet, in truth, 80 
money from America as a Sonal of their consenting | much is inseparably connected with a_ Union with 
to the continuance of slavery, would be receiving | those over-zealous . too-often hypocritical itenge 
inoney onder false pretences (hear.) They wonld | of human liberty, but speak the sentiments 
never approve of it, or they would pach Babee ae of a w a as “eo ot them, | rep 
their sentiinents to their friends in America. He | Date this misjudging call upon their sympathies — 
intended that there should be an Irish convention) How very nice and eoupulost certain por mcg 
held in Kilkenny during the summer, to reply to| are in regard for the rights, and even property of} 
those addresses, and embody their sentiments + fn | others, may be ascertained fro:n a resolution to the} 
subject of slavery —a subject on which Ireland could | following effeet passed at one of their meetings: | 
never enter into any comproimise (cheers)—a_ sub- ‘That itis lawful for a slave to run away with his | 
ject on which the people of [Ireland had nothing to | master’s horse to secure his own liberty, ; and if the| 
compromise. For, during a period of eight hun- | #0imal grow fatigued before the escape is effected, | 
dred years, they, above all other nations on the, that the runaway my lawfully take away any other | 
earth, were free from any stain of inflicting slavery | man’s horse he might meet on the way. This is but! 
upon others (cheers.) It appeared that before that) @ solitary instance of abolition manq@uvering, and is 
period they trafficked in slaves, and bonght them | this what our countrymen call upon us to sanction ?| 
in England (laughter); but the tables had been| Sach a recommendation is an insult to our intelli-| 
since sadly turned on them; they liad suffered for) gence as well as our sense of justice ; nor can its) 
the crimes of their ‘ancestors, and they scorned to; aggravation be dimminished because it has come 
think of imitating their conduct (cheers.) In con- | a — ond yalovml pouch ~_ us 
clusion, he moved that the letter which had been | not be misunderstoe am no friend to slavery, | 
read should be inserted in the minutes, and that Mr.| whether the victim be white or black. In common | 
Ray should convey the marked thanks of the meet- With all Irishmen I condemn it in the abstract; but | 
ing tothe friends who syimpathised with them in| [ cannot subscribe to the doctrine, ‘that the om ie = | 
America, and aided thein in this great national lifies the means,’ and would not therefore ov Pp 
stiuggle (cheers.) | the limits of order and individual right to overthrow 
Mr. Barrett seconded the resolution, which was | * 5¥8tem, however bad, which time cadierast een. 
passed unanimously. sures will eventually remedy, Thei ligent sign- 
Mr. Ray next read an address to the Irish people | ©" of that address should remember that * Sunt certi 
from the convention lately held in America, which | oun pare qe tind | 
was as fullows: ‘4 reclum. 

Every American deprecates the existence of sla- 
very; but the question is, how it can be best abo-| 
lished ? When I hold that slavery is a stain that} 
ought to be expunged from the escutchcon of every | 
civilized nation, [ do not of course intend its justi- | 
fication, by referring to the comparatively happy | 
state of the negroes in America. It may not, never- | 
theless, be inopportune to allude to their condition. | 
They are not only happier than the emancipated 
blacks in the free States, but thousands of nominal- | 
fy freemen in England and misgoverned Ireland | 


in every public place pointing ont to the Irish, that 
* their own O'Connell! and Father Mathew called on 
them, &c.’ It is unnecessary to say that this has 
given offence to several of the best and warmest 
American, and I may add Irish Repealers. Of the 
genuineness of the address I am not convinced, al- 
though indeed that seems unquestionable, 

With us, no question can be agitated so alarming 
in its tendencies as the question of slavery; and I 
am certain nothing could more effectually alienate 
the sympathies of American repealers than this ad- 
dress, presented, as it has been, without any mitiga- 
ting circumstances, and hence I regret to say that 
every Irish American citizen must regard it, to speak 
in the mildest terms, quite graturtous, irrespective | 











‘TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 

Your late and continued efforts to emancipate your- 
selves from a condition which, were it to prevail here, 
we would denominate slavery, has caused great ex- 
citement in this country. No sooner did you abandon 
a compromising policy, ip the success of which your 
friends in America had no confidence, and strike fora 
repeal of the legislative Union, subsisting between 
your country and Great Britain, than public opinion 
throughout this pation exhibited a lively interest in 
your behalf. Associations in advocacy of your cause |"? cages: : my 
sprang upin quick succession in the various sections would gladty exchange places with them. ‘They | 
of this wide-spread republic: from Bunker Hiil tothe | Fe well clothed and fed, and can enjoy the air and | 
banks of the far-west Missouri—from Canada to the} agit of heaven free and untaxed. No petty village | 
Gulfof Mexico. In order to ascertain, with due cer- | Magistrate, 6 dressed in a little brief authority, ex- 
tainty, the character of public opinion, aad to com- | torts the little all of misery from the impoverished | 
bine it, arrangements were made for convoking a parent, to leave his offspring to perish from starva- | 
grand national convention of delegates from the sev-| tion and want. The vapors from the unveined | 
eral associations. This convention was held in the} streams of life do not rise like polluting incense | 
city of Philadelphia, on the 22d of February, 1842,| around the altars of Orange orgies. No Rathcor- | 
being the anniversary of the birth-day of Washing- | mac outrages are ever perpetrated azainst them. On, | 
ton, and within view of the hall in which our Amer | [ know a land where but lately was my home in 
ican Congress, on the 4th of July, 1776, signed the | which these atrocities have been consumated. Un- 
Declaration of American Independence. The dele- happy Erin, my father land. No, Sir, the slaves of 





gates to the Repeal convention having interchanged 


“Abolition of the horrible system of slavery. 





We, Repealers here, have had too much to contend 
with—the leaven of what appears to be the old| 
orange party has sprung up here, or atleast a party as 
iNiberal—they eall themselves, par excelleuce, ‘Na- | 
tive Amerieans,' though they have lite in common | 
with the liberal principles which characterise the great 
body of the countrymen of the brave Washington and | 
the enlightened Jeflerson—they opposed the formation | 
of our Association—violently, malevoleatly opposed | 
it—by rather an illogical mode of reasoning, they | 
coupled you with the abolition of slavery in these 
Southern States of the Union—they linked us up in 
opinion with you on that question, and branded us all 
as abolitionista—as enemies of the institutions under 
which we live, and of the men—the slaveholders of 
the South—who received us among them with a libe- 
rality, and extended to usa hospitality whieh it is fair 
to presume would not be extended to us in the Eastern 
States, where prejudice against Teishimen aud bigotry 
against their religion seem indigenous qualities. 1 
should be sorry to presume to dictate to your lordship, 
but, in the name of the Society of which L have the 
honor to be Secretary, aad in behalf of your country- 
men in the slavehoiding States, I pray you to leave we 
Americans the control of their own institutions. Do 
mestic slavery was engratied by moral England, To 
attempt to subvertit now, as the abolitionists contem- 
plate, would cause a civil war so sanguinary, that the 
heart sickens at the bare idea of it. Such a state of 
things is so much at variance with your lordship’s well- 
knowon principles, that E eannot for a moment believe 
that you woud do aught to bring it about. [assure 
you that, even in the Northern States, where slavery 
does not exist, Lrishimen have no feelings in common |} 
with abolitionists; they look upen them as a band of | 
dangerous disorganizers, who would, for the gratifica- 
tion of their friends’ philanthropy, destroy at one fell 
swoop the fabric of freedou: which it cost Washington i 
and his co-patriots so much blood and su mucii bravery | 
to establish. i 

I have the honor to subscribe myself your 
ship's very obedient servant, i ‘ 

DENIS CORCORAN, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Irish Repeal 
Association of Lonvisiana. 
To the Right Hon. Dinie! O'Connell, 
Lord Mayor, &c., Dublin. 


The Lord Mayor said it was his first duty to pro-| 
pose that this letter should be inserted on the mi-! 
nutes, and that the marked thanks of the meeting | 
should be conveyed through their secretary to the} 


i 


gentleman who signed that letter, and to the other! 
oftice-bearers, with a request that he should conmmu- 
nicate those thanks as extensively as the subscri- 
bers—to each of the persons who had contributed | 
to this fund (hear hear.) He should have preferred 
that this letter had spared some of the phrases con- 
tained in it; but they should not criticise too mi- 
nutely the harsh language of men, who, enjoying re- } 
publican institutions theinselves, paid less respect to | 
their feelings of loyaity than would be expected | 
from persons dwelling under a monarchy. How- 
ever, the phrase could not signify much (hear.); 
The spirit that animated the writer of the letter he 
adinired much—that is, he admired the spirit that} 
talked of freedom, and the endeavor to assist those 
who were struggling for liberty in another clime; 
but much as he felt grateful to the writer and that | 
Association, he could never abandon for one inoment} 
his anxiety to see slavery abolished all through the 
world (loud cheers.) No political advantage—of 
course, no personal emolyment—he scorned that— | 
he was even sorry to have taken the trouble of say- 
ing so; but no political advautage for his native 
country would induce him to give up the ardent! 
anxiety with which he struggled, humbly and fee-! 
bly—but zealously and sincerely—to see man free, | 
whatever his caste, creed, or color wight be—to see | 
liberty the inheritance of every humas being (cheers.}/ 
The letter complained of the conduct cf tne aboli-! 
tionists. With that they had nothing to do—they| 
did vot concur in any conduct that was violent, or| 
outrageous, or illegal—the way they looked for lib-| 
erty for themselves, and the only way they would 
suggest to others to look for it, was by peaceable 
and constitutional efforts, embodying the strength of | 
ublic opinion, and a total abstinence from any vio- | 
ation of the law, or outrage against morality (loud 
cries of hear, hear, and cheers.) The abolitionists | 
might be complained of for some part of their acts 
in America, but with that they bad nothing to do: 
jn fact, there were some abolitionists that he very 





lord. | 


sentiments, and ascertained those of the citizens of 


the States whence the delegates respectively came, 
proceed to acquaint you with the result. 

We are of one mind—we admire your patriotism— 
we applaud your struggles for freedom—we invoke 
success on your exertions —your sufferings excite our 


America partake of all the necessaries and comforts | 
of life in abundance. They are visited by no peri-' 
odical famines, too often consequent on the existence 
lof a bloated and voluptuous aristocracy, and their 
slumbers are uninterrupted by the cries of their fam- | 
ishing children, for many of them would this day | 


decline their manumission. | 

It is, moreover, a notorious fact, that the conduct | 
of the abolitionists has retarded the freedom of our | 
southern slaves. When the States in which slavery | 
was tolerated, were successively preparing for the | 
liberation of the blacks, the headlong steps of the | 
abolitionists alarmed and exasperated them to such | 
a degree as to force the current back. Several of} 
those who were honest opponents of the system have | 
retired disgusted from further steps, and even now | 
the sober and reflecting are abandoning the field. } 
The evil of slavery will be remedied in time, and | 
would be much sooner if a certain class of abolition- 
ists would desist from their inflammatory and intetm- 
perate proceedings. 


sympathy, and, as far as the laws, under the protec- 
tion of whieh we live contented, will permit, you will 
have our utmost aid. Not only in our associations, 
it throughout the land, thisis the reigning sent- 
ment. The genius of freemén naturally hails the 
extension of liberty every where For ‘causes un. 
necessary to detail, Ireland stands high, if not the 
highest of foreign natious, in the affections of the 
American people. 

* + 


» .» * 
THOMAS O'CONNOR, 
Chairman of Committee, on behalf of the 
National Convention. 

United States of America, April 29, 1842. 

The Lord Mayor said, that of course he should 
move that this paper should be inserted on the mi But let me make a passing remark on the relation 
nutes, tt afforded @ most Mnportant proof—a valu-} in which the abolitionists attempt to place the Re- 
able exhibition of the combination of sentiment and | pealers under the cloak of this address. ‘To the 
feeling which existed between the A mericans and prejudice, I regret to say, of the Repeal movement, 
the Lrish peopie, and the w ishes of the former in| both questions are sought to be blended. ‘This is re- 
favor of the legislative indepentence of Jreland | ally provoking—aware, as the Repealers here are ot 
(hear, hear.) But in this, as in the former docu-| the fact, that the abolition faction are most hostile 
ment, there were some expressions which he would | to Repeal. Only two abolitionists, | believe, have 
preter to have left out. ah, ? - joined the Albany Repeal Association. We know 
He thought it was not sufficient that these docu-| them not as friends to Ireland, and Irishiwen they 
ments should be answered by that Association. He | hate with a tenfold vengeance. In ten cases for 
had already spoken his opinion on the propriety of lone, where an Frishiman is taunted and insulted, the 
a convention to reply to the Americans, In their| insult is dealt ont by that party most clamorous 
communications the Asnericans had spoken on the | avainst the slave systein; whilst, on the contrary, 
question of slavery. The convention would do the} those who discountenance abolitionists are the real 
saine, and express their opinions on the subject | friends of Ireland. If possible, will you let me 
without offending the Americans—they would reply | know how this address has been inanufactured, and 
on the subject alluded to in tue letter from New-| how far it is the voice of the Repeaiers in your 
Orleans, and he _was sorry that he had not observed ;country. I want to avail myself of every mitigating 
on this letter before [hear, hear, and cheers.} The! fact to meet the consequences which the ad- 
writer talked of the abolition of slavery producing | dress is likely to produce against the Repeal move- 
convulsion and ending in bloodshed. He had heard | ment, ? 
this a thousand times from the owners of slaves in| 
the West Indies. This was their excuse, that it! 
would end in massacre, and that nothing bat dis- 
turbance and bloodshed would follow the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves. The slaves were emancipated, 
but had these consequences followed—had there| The Lorn Mayor—It was impossible for them 
been one more killed—had even an assault taken, not to insert this letter on the minutes. He had 
place? No, nota single crime was committed, and | heard, with a good deal of melancholy feeling, much 
therefore this excuse was vain [hear.] [It was fool-| in that document to show how man would reconcile 
ish to suppose that men who bore slavery with pa- | himself to faise principles, and how the frequency of 
tience would not be better when they had got their| crime was capable of blunting our feelings. In 
liberty, and be less turbulent when made free, | this document the writer took care not to say he 
[hear and cheers.] No; it was in slavery the dan-{ was the advocate of slavery; on the contrary, he} 
ger existed, and the infliction of despotism. He} said he was the friend of freedoin in the abstract. | 
who purchased liberty for man purchased his own} A maa might be an excellent friend to liberty in! 
security by giving adequate value for that security | the abstract, but he (the Lord Mayor) did not see! 
to those whom he liberated. Having said thus what good could come from this—if a person were! 
much, he would now move that this letter be insert-| bad in the abstract, his being so, without going fur- | 
ed on the minutes—thit the thinks ef the Associa- ther, could scarcely be productive of real evil; it: 
tion be conveyed to each individual who had signed | was so with respect to good principles, and little ef- | 
it, and that Mr. Ray do convey to those gentlemen} fect could be produced in the one case or the other. | 
that it is the intention of some individuals to call a! Bat was there not a great deal in that letter to ad- | 
convention in Ireland, to return thanks in a mode | vocate slavery? He (the Lord Mayor) wished to be. 





I remain, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 
C. M. BROSNAN. 
T. M. Ray, Esq., Secretary of the Loyal National 
| Repeal Association of Ireland. 





and manner sufficient to express the gratitude of a 
great people—the Irish nation [loud cheers. ] 

The next document read by the Secretary was an 
address from the Albany Repeal Association: 


‘Aveany, April 26, 1842. 


To T.M. Ray, Esq., Secretary of the Loy tl National 
Repeal Association of Ireland. 

Dear Str—For soine time past the repeal Asso- 
ciations in America, have been disturbed dy a ques- 
tion not altogether favorable to them, or calculated 
to enchance their usefulness, and it is exceedingly 
piinful, under the circu nstances, that it should orig- 
inate tainly, if not exclusively, in Ireland. 

The abolitionists inthis eountry have brought for- 
ward an Address signed by Mr. O'Connell, Father 
Mathew, and some 60,000 other Irishmen, calling 
upon their countrymen here to unite with the aboli- 
tionists to suppress slavery. This address has been 
paraded throughout the principal cities in the Union, 
and every effort made to enlist the co-operation of 
Irish adopted citizens. In Albany the address wa~ 
produced consecutively for two or three days last 
week, during which time the abolitionists held 


' candid —he did sign that document which had gone} 
}to America: heavowed it, and come what would, he 
jwas still the opponent of slavery. (Hear, hear.)! 
| He perceived by the American papers—what he had | 
not looked much to before, or taken notice of in| 
signing--that there was in the document a recom- | 
mendation to co-operate with the abolitionists (hear, | 
and cheers.) They translated that into a recom-| 
mendation to join any parties or particular societies | 
opposed to the slave trade. But this should not be so} 
understood. If the abolitionists in America sug- 
gested crime or outrage, or the violation of any law, ! 
he did not want any Irishman to join them. The | 
[rish did not mean to obtain Repeal by the com-! 
mission ofa single erime, and, of course, they would | 
not sanction a different course by others. There-) 
fore, when they recommended a union with the abo- 
litionists, they did not mean—nor did the address to: 
which he referred mean—that men should combine | 
with any society that would sanction any violation | 
of the law. When they talked of the abolitionists, | 
they spoke of men who join together in a legitimate) 
nanner, and endeavor, by peaceable means, to ef- 





convention ia this city, and placards might be seen 


fect that abolition of slavery which every good man 
should be anxious for (hear, hear.) That Scounent 





reel 





BERATOR. 














which had just been read filled him with regret. 
They talked of a violation of a constitutional princi- 
ple. What violation of’a constitntional principle 
conld there be in advising a people to take this par- 
ticular course? They suggested no violence or 
wrong—they did not threaten to invade America 
(a laugh) or join the abolitioni-ts in arms—they on- 
ly suggested that men should unite to put down sla- 
very (near, hear.) The letter intimated that time 
wonld pnt an end to the slave system; but that was 
what exactly the Indian slave-owners said when a 
question was raised about their slaves in 1822; and 
at that time Canning said it was unnecessary to pro- 
pose anv measure for the freedom of the slaves, be- 
canse the planters themselves would train them up 
and prepare them for liberty, and he proposed a 
resolution to the offect that it was unnecessary to 
take any immediate steps in this respect, inis-nuch 
as the planters the:nselves were determined to do 





what was required. But he (the Lord Mayor) had 
the honor of sitting in the House of Commons when | 
Lord Stanley brought in his biil for the emancipa- | 
tion of these very slaves, and he challenged the | 
House to show did the planters carry out their prom- | 
ise. Twelve years had elapsed from the time of their | 
making it, and they con!d not allege that one sin- | 
gle step had been taken towares its fulfilment (hear, | 
hear.) Nay, more, the planters who had made this | 
assertion refused to allow a bill to piss to prevent | 
the flogging of the women whom they bad in bon-| 
dage, and there they were declaring their love of 
freedom in the abstract, but opposing its effects, and 
its enjoyment. The gentlemin who wrote from | 
America tol: them of the contrast between te state | 
of the American slaves and that of the people of this 
country. To be sure the slaveowners fed their | 
slaves as they would feed their horses and other} 
beasts of burden, that the beast might be able to 
work, and that they (the owners) might have an 
abundant return (hear, hear.) But now it irritated 
him (the Lord Mayor) in a more than ordinary de- 
gree to see slavery supported amongst a christian 
people—that in a land of freedom it should be toler- 
ated, and on turning to States where it did not ex- 
ist still to find advocates of so horrible a system 


| wards their native land. 


! 
} 





(hear.) Their course, however, was manifest—they 

declare themselves the enemies of slavery, 
come what would (cheers;) but they 
suggest the commission of any crime: on the con- 
rary, their object was to put an end to crime by the 
It wasa 
blot upon the Americans, and they could scarcely 
ever wipe it from their escutcheon. He moved that 
Mr. Ray would communicate with this gentleman, 
as well as reply to the other document from the 
Convention; but in the meantime,while they !nsert- 
ed this letter on the minntes, and while they dis- 
claimed any connexion with any particular society 
of abolitionists, they would proclaim themselves the 
opponents of slavery throughout the world [loud 
cheers.] Whatever brand there might be on the 
negro—whatever might be his enste or his color, they 
would not consent to anything but that system by 
which no property in human beings but that of the 
father in his child, and where the father would not 
allow of any but that possessed by the mother [hear 
and cheers.} They were opposed to a system by 
reason of which there was not a tender tie of nature 
that could not be broken in a moment; and even 
this might be done without the owner of the slave 
being a party to it—for instance, in this country men 
sell their horses and cattle, so in the slave the hus- 
band might be sold to one, the wife to another, and 
the children to a third—and this even without the 
consent of the owner, should he become insolvent, 
or meet with a reverse of fortune. This, therefore, 
was the system which called for redress, and the 
support of every good man, to put an end to it if 
possible. No man should be without doing some- 
thing to redress so great a grievance, until he saw 
the finality of the evil—and, while they went for 
Repeal, they should wish that every man in Ameri- 
ca would, in a peaceful manner, agitate to put an 
end to a systein so horiible. 

Mr. Barrett said he had received a letter from a 
most intelligent correspondent in America, corrob- 
orating the views that had been taken by the Lord 
Mayor. 

The chairman said, he put the resolution with re- 
luctance, inasmuch as he did not entirely agree with 
the Lord Mayor. 

Tt was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ray next read a letter from New-Orleans, 
written by Mr. Thomas Mooney, late of Dublin. 


To the Right Hon. Daniel O'Connell, M. P., Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 
‘New Orveans, 16th of April, 1842. 

My Lord—After a total silence on my part for the 
last twelve months, I avail myself of the favorable 
opportunity to thank your lordship, the Rev. Mr. 
Groves, and the members of the Repeal Association, 
for the very flattering vote of thanks which was 
moved by your lordship, and seconded by the Rev. 
gentleman, on the 22d November. Itake this the 
most public way to thank you all for your kind ex- 
pression of good feeling towaids me, and to assure 
you to pledge myself to you that, if I had not de- 
served that compliment previous to the 22d Novem- 
ber, Iam resolved, by redoubling my exertions to 
deserve a continuance of the good feeling which 
prompted so high a mark of national respect. 

Although the Dublin newspapers carried me the 
pleasing intelligence into the mountains of Kentucky 
some weeks ago, I paused in offering a reply until 
I should reach this the extreme southern city of this 
great republic—one of the greatest that has moved 
in the cause of Repeal. A report of the principal 
meeting held here has doubtless, ere this, reached 
you; and the oppressed people of Ireland will learn 
with pleasure that nearly every chief city and con- 
siderable town in this great republic, from one end 
to the other, has met to record its sympathy, and 
send forward its contributions in behalf of the strag- 
gle you and they are making for the blessings of 
self-government. 

The place from whence J write to you—the far- 
famed city of New-Orleans—was the last foothold 
of British power on this continent, from which the 
picked and chosen legions of Britain were driven by 
an Irishman. Whois there that has not heard of 
Gen. Jackson, one of the late Presidents of the Uni- 
ted States? He is still] alive in tolerable health, and 
IT am about moving towards his residence in the 
State of Tennessee, and aim quite sure, if he be not 
confined to bed, he will take the chair at a public 
meeting in behalf of the country of his fathers.— 
Cobbett's celebrated life of him oaght to be repnb- 
lished in Ireland, that the growing children—aye, 
the children yet unborn—may be taught the power 
which may be concentrated in the person of one 
brave but honest man. 

* 7 * - . & 

Permit me, my lord, to say one or two words on 
the slavery of the South of this country. I have ex- 
amined into its practical operation with some atten- 
tion. Of course I do not, and never will, advocate 
any system of slavery; but it would be well—it 
would be very well for millions of vur countryinen 
if they were practically as well off as those slaves 
—as well fed with pork, rice, coffee, corn, bread, 
vegetables, &c. every day in the week. It would be 
well for the millions of the poor if they were regu- 
larly clothed as these black slaves, who get two suits 


would not) 


already inthe northern States. Pardon the plain- 
ness of my manners in thus placing before your 
lordship and the Repealers of Ireland, my tedious, 
candid, but sincere opinions on the momentous ques- 
tions T have alluded to. 

The Union can be easily repealed as the penal 
laws were abolished; but the friends of Ireland here 
must be conciliated, and their effurts in your behalf 
must be kindly and attentively appreciated and ac- 
pics Sarva [if possible by your lordship’s own 
hand, in order to keep all the elements on which 
you rely in effective harmony. 

* * * . . 

I have addressed many meetings of my country- 
men in Ireland, in England, and latterly in Ameri- 
ca, and I find that one set of emotions agitate and 
pervade the Trish heart wherever they are found : 
for, thank Heaven, wherever they are found, at ho:ne 
or abroad, the children of Ireland love the stock and 
land from whence they sprung with a surpassing 
love, such as no other people on earth evince to- 
Athome and abroad the 
same appeal produces the same responses—the same 
masnetic sensations in the heart of the Irishman, 
when the ancient glories and the present miseries of | 
his country are placed before him. This irrepressi- | 
ble power of the Irish hewt your lords ip was the 
first to discover and develope—the acquiescent pow- 
er of millions of Irishmen at home, who are bond- 
men, and the power of millions of men on this con- 
tinent who are free, your lordship has now complete- 
ly at your disposal ; you have the friends of Irela nd, 
now a complete body, arrayed and nnited in the pur- 
suit of one object, whilst the elements formerly 





wielded against Ireland by her enemies, seem Con- | 
Let nothing at- | 


spiring for their own destruction. Le 4 
tract you from the pursuit of this single object. 
May you be endowed with health, with energy, w1s- 
dom and firmness, equal to the approaching crisis, 





and may Heaven spare you long enough to the frish 


people to conduct them safely to the long looked for 


land of legislative independence, is the prayer of 
your admiring and confiding countryinan, 
THOMAS MOONEY. 


The Lord Mayor wonid say a few words, and they 
should be few, in reference to the communication 
they had read. * ? . There was one 
subject to which Mr. Mooney alluded, to which he, 
| [the Lord Mayor] did not like to refer again; but 
he could not help expressing his regret that he (Mr. 
| Mooney] should seem to have become infected with 
| the atmosphere by which he was surrounded, and to 
jregard the condition of the black man favorably or 
otherwise, in proportion to the quantity of food and 
i clothes which he had. The pig was well fed for the 
| purpose of feeding those who could purchase it, and 
|the brewer's horse was better fed than the brew- 
|er’s man; but the freedom from the whip which the 
| man enjoyed, more than compensated for the differ- 
‘ence in good feeding between himself and the 
brute. and he was sorry that his friend M+. Mooney 
| had become a kind of mongre! between freedom and 
| slavery. There was another mistake, too, which he 
| had made, that onght to be corrected. He said that 
| slavery was an inheritance left by the British to the 
| Americans; but he ought to remember, that at the 
time the separation took place, America consisted 
of only thirteen States, whilst at present it com- 
prised twenty-six, and the one from which he wrote 
the letter, namely, Louisiana, was purchased from 
the French. Other States were also added, inclu- 
ding those of Kentucky and.Missouri, where slavery 
existed at the present moment, and although Eng- 
| land had heretofore participated in the crime, she 
had, at an immense sacrifice, emancipated her 
slaves, and it would be well if America followed 
her exainple in that respect (cheers.) 


From the same of May 31. 
Loyal Repeal Association. 


The usual weekly meeting of the members of this 
Association, was held on yesterday, in the Corn Ex- 
change Rooms. JOHN KELCH, Esq., was called 
to the Chair. 


Mr. Ray having read the minutes of the proceed- 
ings at the last meeting, said be had the honor to 
submit to the Association an important letter from 
the Liberator. (Lond cheering.) 

The reading of the letter was followed by loud 
and prolonged cheering. 

Mr. Clements (Barrister) had great pleasure in 
moving that Mr. O’Connell’s letter should be inser- 
ted on the minutes. The topics it embraced were 
verv iinportant. 

The learned gentleman al!uded to Mr. O’Connell’s 
recent declaration that he would enter into no com- 
promise with the Transatlantic Repeaters, whereby 
the keeping of the oppressed negro in bondaze would 
be in any way sanctioned by the Irish people. That 
noble declaration, coming from the Liberator, had 
elevated his character still higher in the opinion of 
every sincere friend of liberty and suffering human- 
ity. (Hear and cheers.) 


Mr. Ray said he had next to submit a communi- 
cation from the head pacificator of freland--their 
fearless and patriotic friend Tom Steele. (Cheers.) 


*Loypox, May 28. 

My Dear Ray—I request of you to announce to 
the Loyal National Repeal Association, at the meeting 
on Monday, that I have received from Mr. Lacy and 
Mr. M’ Mahon, the Recording Secretaries of the New- 
York Young Men’s Repeal Association, the letter and 
the resolution which L enclose you. 

You will perceive by the resolution that I am invi- 
ted to go direct to New-York to attend a meeting of 
the Association, to be held immediately on my arrival 
in that city. 

1 laid the letter and resolution before my august 
friend and political leader, and he has given the sane- 
tion of his warmest approbation of my acceptance of 
the invitation of my American friends. 

Immediately, therefore, after [ shall have endeavor- 
ed to do my daty to [reland in Ulster, [ will cross the 
Atlantic to attend the Repeal meeting in New-York, 
as @ most auspicious commencement of my American 
agitation, ‘ 

1, of course, will write directly in reply to the very 
kind letter of the Recording Sceretaries ; but | do not 
think Tecan in any manner so powerfully express my 
gratitude to these who have paid me the distinguished 
honor of this invitation, as by, in the first instance, 
giving it expression through you, the official organ of 
vur society, and through the press, from the K peal 
Association of Ireland, sitting in Dublin the capital — 
Exercising the political functions that [ de, with re- 
spect tomy sentiments and opinions on great etheti 
cal principles, every thing must be distinct —there 
must not be any ambiguity; and, as the question of 
American slavery is one which has been brought for- 
ward in most prominent form before the world on the 
last day (this day week,) when the Liberator spoke at 
the Corn Exchanze in Dublin, I think it right, on this 
occasion, to state my opinion on that subject. 

Now, in my deliberately formed opinion, from the 
hour when O'Connell came into the world, up to that 
hour, he never tcok so resplendently moral a position 
as wien he then, in reply to the American addresses, 
repeated, and iterated, and re icerated, his denuncia- 
tion of slavery under any circumstances and under 
any form 

Phis he did in his character of moral regenerator 
—a character far paramount to that of mere Irish Lib- 
erator. 








of clothes every year, and are well housed and as} 
well bedded, and who have besides one dav in each 
week given them to work for themselves. “It would | 
be practically well if the landlords who own the | 
lands in Ireland (by a title questionable enough) | 
were also to claim ownership of the poor people, | 
for they then would treat them as well, at least, as | 
they treat their horses and dogs, and few would be | 
driven onthe roads, and into the ditches, and even} 
the churchyards, to look for shelier. [ throw out 
for your lordship’s consideration the suggestion | 
that a distinction ought to be made between the | 
slavery existing in this country at present (entail- 
ed be it remembered by Britain—) where no hu- 
man being suffers from persecution, from want, or 
from cold—and the slavery of the East, under the 
British government, where one hundred millions of 
human beings are fleeced, rubbed, and starved, by 
the four-and-twenty kings of Leadenhall-street.— 
Your lordship knows al! abont the slavery of Eng- 
land at home and abroad. Your lordship seems des- 
tined to abate some of its hideousness, and the world 
must rejoice at your success ; but until the suffering 





millions of Ireland, who have retained your lordship |. 


as their special advocate, shall be raised to at Jeast 
a practical level with the colored population of this 
country, it is, I humbly suggest to you, a questiona- 
ble adoration of an ubstract principle to taunt the 
Americans so frequently with a state of things which 
is not of their own creation, and which their leading 
men, upon every fit occasion, seem willing to modify 
and gradually abate—in fact the systen is gradual- 
ly declining in this region. After all, it is here mere- 
ly a question of cheap labor versus dear labor; men 
buy and raise laborers in these warm climates, be- 
cause they cannot get white people to remain in the 

lantations without high inducements through the 

ot part of the suminer; but, in proportion as free 
labor comes in contact with slave labor in this part 
of the country, the latter will wear away as it has 





The haughty spirit of O'Connell would disdain to 
be the Liberator of Ireland at the sacrifice of the sub- ! 
lime and thrice sanctified principle on which he is in 
conflict with so many of the American friends of [re- 
land, the thrice sanctified principle that no man zan, 
by any combination of circumstances, acquire a prop- 
erty in the person of a brother man; no matter what 
be his caste, his color, his country, or his religion, or 
previens circumstances—whether a freeman or a 
slave. 

Tam the humble but faithful disciple of the moral 
regenerator, O'Connell, and I may, without boasting, 
affirm that I have given faithful service to Ireland. 

Now in my humble sphere, at the same time, that 
as an frishman, [ express my fervid gratimde for the 
noble sympathy proved by America for Ireland, I dis- 
tinctly declare that so firaly do FE hold to the princi- 
ple of the moral regenerator, O'Connell, thatif’ the 
repeal of the Union could be carried to-morrow by my 
acqiiescence inthe making of a single slave in any 
country inthe world, T would refuse that acquies- 
cence, and let Ireland take the chances of peavetul, or 
even of martial, agitation for the establishment of her 
independence ! 

* 7. * * *. > 


I revert to the subject of American slavery ; and 
there is a fact with respect to Americans witich in- 
spires well grounded hope of peaceful abolition, and 
itis this—the Americans do not vindicate slavery as 
slavery; very far on the contrary. No, on the very 
contrary, they admit it to be a deadly evil, and they 
only vindicate its continued existence in the Trans-ai- 
lantic States on what they allege to be a stern neces- 
sity, grounding itself uitumately on the principle of 
self-preservation. Now Ido not admit the existence 
of that neeessity ; and even if I did, I deny that even 
the principle of self-preservation indubitably, in my 
opinion, invests him with the right of taking away, by 
violence, the life of one who assails his life for its de- 
struction, 

* * ” _ 7 . 


I remain, my dear Ray, your very sincere friend, 


} 
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again; and greater works may it do. Indeed, is it 
not moral power that is to pull down and cast away 
all that setteth itsel’ up against God throughout the 
world? Butmen, christian men, ae they call them- 
selves, are unbelievers in moral power. And it ix 
by holding up to them continually its achievements, 
that we shall inspire their faith. How many there 
are in this country—men and women of kindly fee!- 
ings—who start back from the proposal to give im- 
mediate emancipation to our enslaved brethren, be- 
cause the immediate liberation of 2,590,000 seems, to 
their hood-winked eyesight, impracticable as well as 
hazardous! For this reason, it is expedient that we 
should keep before their view continually the 


ous deed of the Ist of August, 1834. 


glori 

There ia the more need, that we take special pains 
to cherieh the remembrance of that event—ay, to 
spread abroad through the lind the knowledge ofthat 
event,—and its most blessed effects, because of the 
pains that have been taken by the enemies of free- 
dom, to fill the minds of the people with the grovsest 
misre presentations I meet often in New-Englaod 
with persona, who really seein to believe, that the 
emancipation in the West Indies has been a disas- 
trous affair, And I have no doubt that throughout the 
southern States, that is the general belief The news- 
papers generally, in that pert, and too many in this 
part of the country, have managed to keep their read- 
ers misinformed on the subject. Now I am persua- 
ded that nothing would do more to bring the people, 
at the South as well as at the North, to go for eman- 
cipation, immediate, unconditional emancipation, 
nothing would do more than to make them fully ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case, as it’ was at the 


commencement, and is now in the West Indies. 


1 would that in all the towns—certainly in all the | 


counties of this aad every other free State, there might 
be on the Ist of August next, large assemblies of the 
people gathered together in churches, or in the open 
fields, to bear the true story of the abolition of British 
West India slavery. [t could not be told without emo- 
tions of fervent thanksgivivg; it could not be heard 
Aud let these 


feelings have free vent in songs, and anthems, and 


without enkindling the like emotions. 


It does the heart of man good to 


shouts of gladness g 


huzza for freedom. Nothing delights me more than 
to hear the welkin cing with the voices of the people, 
when they make merry and are glad because of some 
noble deed—some act of humanity. [ believe no 
stately, formal prayer of thanksgiving can be half so 
acceptable in high Heaven, because it cannot express 
There are 
We 


must have music—joyful nvises—sliouts and long and 


su heartily the feelings of human hearts. 
emotions which can find no utterance in words. 
loud huzzas. 

I pray you ta see to it that brother Collins's prepa- 
rrtioas for the ensuing Ist of August are completed 
speedily. Let as much of the story as can be crowd- 
ed into so smeil a space, be given in a number of the 
Monthly Offering 
made of the 


Especially let a true statement be 
late difficulties in Jamaica. A very 
large edition of such a pamphlet should ve struck off, 
so that tens of thousands may be distributed among 
the people, by sale and gratuituusly on that day. And 
let us have, as soon us may be, the Songs, Hymns, 
We 


ought to have them two or three weeks beforeband, 


Anthems, which we shall wanton that day. 


that the people may be preparing themselves to sing 
them with the spirit and the uuderstanding also, 

I hope, too, that you will be able to get us up some 
banners, that the story of the Ist of August may be 
told to the eyes, as well as the ears of the people. 
Moreover, it would be weil if we could enlist the 
children and youth. Oh, they can do great execution 
with the sword of truth, upon the hearts of their pa- 
rents. T wish they might be furnished with appropri- 
ute pleces of prose and poetry. 
tered through the anti-slavery publications. 
could be brought together, without too much expense, 
into a small pamphlet, we might every where set our 
children to pleading for the deliverance of the cap- 
lives, 

Let 
US Hare as boot the etoey af Weer Badia Emancipation, 
and the Anti-Slavery Song-Book. With 


every town where there are any abolitionists, a meet- 


But you must not attempt too much at once. 
these in 


ing might be gotten up on the Ist of August, and 
carried on with excellent effect. 
Yours truly, 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 





Good News from Ohio. 


It isalready known, that brother J A. Collins was 


deputed by the Executive Committee at New York to | 


attend the late anniversrry of the Ohio Anti-Slivery 
Society. Our readers will be glad to learn by the ful- 
lowing letter, that Le has returned, and that his muis- 
sion was a most successful one. 
give a more particular account of it hereafter. 

Bostox, June 21, 1842 
Dran Garrison: 


The Ohic Anti-Slavery Society held its anniversa- | 


ry In Mount Vernon, the shire town of Knox county, 
(which is situated near the interior of the State,) on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the 7th and 8th inst. I 
left the city of New York on the Thursday evening 
previous, and by making use of railroads, steambvats, 
and stage coaches, both night and day, Tarrived in 
season to attend the first session of the meeting. The 
delegation was considered unusually large. 
King, President of the Society, and the third party's 
candidate for Governor, Drs. Baily and Brooke, Profs. 
Mahon, Morgan, ‘Chomas Donalson, and several other 
of the leading abolitionists of the State, were present. 
A large number of the Ohio abolitionists have all, or 
nearly all their sympathies enlisted in the Liberty 
Party mevement. It is due to the abolitionists of the 
West to say, that third party in that region is altogeth- 
ec a different thing trom third party in New-England 
Some of the most free and liberal spirits of Ohio have 
Differing, 


however, in spirit, as it does, from the subtle and 


been deeply interested in that measure. 


crafiy spirit of eastern new organization, its effects, 


notwithstanding, are must clearly manifested, in 


dampening the zeal and destroying the faith of its 
triends in the practicability of effecting the abolition 


of slavery by moral suasion, or the ‘ foolishness of 


preaching.’ 
rectly to produce a rote has in their eyes neither pow- 
erner beauty They will be restless and impatient, 
unless their favorite topic is allowed to monupolize 
the time of the meetings. This was the feeling ex- 
hibtted, to some extent, in Ohio. Though the Ohio 
Society, as such, professediy stands aloof fiom the 
Liberty Party ; it was, nevertheless, under its influ- 
ence and control. The meetings of the Society con- 
tinued for two days, yet there was nothing done, 
comparatively, to enlist the sympathies or secure the 
co-operation of the abolitionists of all classes, for the 
coming year, further than to recommend the circula- 
tion of the Philanthropist, which is, in fact, the organ 
of the Liberty Party. 


to the course and policy of the American Society, that 


No sensible were those friendly 


the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society was under the 
control and influence of third party and new organi- 
zation, (asevery one who has read the Philanthropist 
must admit,) that they felt called upon either to bring 
the Society back to its original position, by making it 
auxiliary to the American Society, as was formerly 
the case, or to organize a Society upon those princi- 
ples. 


auspices the mast favorable, having a long list of 


A Society was accordingly organized under 


members, who have been the main pillars of the an- 
It touk for its name the 
* Ohio American Anti-slavery Society.” It made choice 
of Mito D. Perripone for President, and Dr. Apna- 
Ham Brooke for Secretary. It proposes to raise 
FOUR THOUSAND DULLARS the coming year, 
and raised on the spot, by donations and pledge» 
to be paid immediately, between six and seven hun- 
dred dollars. Seo strong was the tide of feeling in fa 
vor of this society, that the President of the Liberty 
Party Conveation, who was strongly opposed the da) 


ti-slavery cause in Onio. 
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previous to making the State Society auxiliary to the 
American Society, actually joined the new association, 
and made a donation of $10. Judge King, the can- 
didate fur Governor, and Dr. Bailey, editor of the 
Philanthropist gave, one ten, and the other five dol- 
* Straws show which the wind blows.’ 

The lines between the parties are now drawn in 
Ohio. New organization and third purty can no 
| longer make capital out of our friends, by means of a 
| peminally neutral position, as they have done, here- 

tofore, successfully. The western abolitionists have 
been greatly deceived in relation to the objects and | 
| designs of the American Society Something should { 
| be done to enlighten-them on this point. We have, 
| however, many and strong friends in that State, and | 


it 
i 
| Eregret that my time and health will not allow me 

















ars. have évery reason to be encouraged. 


| to give a full statement of the proceedings of both se- 
| Cleties. 


I hope to prepare a statement for the next; 
week's Standard 
Yours fur the truth, } 

J. A. COLLINS. 


SEES 





Interesting Letter from Paris. 
Paris, May 5, 1842. 
My Dear Friesp Garrison : 

Truly, public opinion in Boston has undergone a} 
mighty change, when you, whe some few years age, | 
| Were looked upon as fit only for the hangman, and 
were subjected to all those indignities which a mob of | 
‘ gentlemen of property and standing’ could inflict, are | 
found presiding over a great public assembly in Fan- | 


} 





euil Hall, convened for the purpose of denouncing | 
American Slavery, and of aiding to accomplish its ex- 
tinction reotand branch. Sincerely do I congratulat+ 
| You on this, your well nerited triumph ; and heartily 
do IT pray that you mny be preserved from those moral 
dangers which too often the successful champion of 
human rights incurs. 


| 
| 
| 


May the Father of lights imbue 
you with a larger measure of that * wisdom which is 
pure, peacerble, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
merry and of good fruits.’ 1 doubt not, you have 
learned ere this, that early in the month of March 
last, the French Anti-Slavery Soc iety announced its 


j intention to hold a great public meeting in Paris, to 
which delegates from Great Britain and Ireland were 
invited: but owing to the fear of the French govern- 
ment that an emeute would be the result, the meeting 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Daniel 
O'Connell, M. P., your friend Doetor R. R. Madden 
and myself, were officially appointed by the Hiberni- 
jan Anti-Slavery Society; but the first named did not 


was prohibited. 


}come to Paris owing to the immense number of en- 
gagements that were then on his hands. Doctor Mad- 


den and J, and about eighteen other delegates from | 








England and Scotland, were most warmly received 
and hospitably entertained by the committee and mem- 


} 
| 


| bers of the French Soriety; and during our inter- | 
| course, every opportunity was taken by some of our | 
| deputation to enforce upon the former the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation in the French ecvlonies with- 
| out money and without price, sustaining their views 
| not only on the grounds of right and justice, but of | 
sound policy as proved by the immense success of} 
I regret to say that but} 
few, very few of the French abolitionists appear to 
view the question in any other light than that«f ex- 
pediency, and compensation to the slaveholders ; and 


the West Indian experiment. 


it is to be apprehended that many years will be allow- 
ed to pass away before the French government will 





make any decided move in the matter. Monsieur 
| Guizer with whom the deputation dined, stated to 
jas, thatthe government had a project of emancipa- 


| tion under consideration, and would bring it forward 
in about a year; but what the nature of it is, he did 
| 


net explain. T have little doubt it willbe a project 
of compensation; and if so, then there is little proba- 
bility that the present generation of slaves in the 
| French colonies will ever in this world enjoy their 


| personal freedom. For what with the cost of the for- 





tifications of Paris, one of the greatest foilies of the | 


present age, and the construction of extensive lines of | 
| railways thronghout France. there ia tirrte URCHRaW A 


}that the French people will have enough to spare to} 


; 


| pay the colonial planters for the liberating of about a| 
See what a_ bad ex- 
Had England emancipated her negro 


| quarter of a million of slaves! 
aniple does. 





population freely and unconditionally, France would 


never most likely have made emancipation in her 





colonies a question of money. One of the most grati- 
fying features of our anti-slavery doings in Paris, was 


‘a breakfast given by the deputation to a considerable 





number of men of color. There we sat mingled togeth- 
ler, black and white, without any squeamish feelings | 
j - } 
jsuch as the liberty-oving, megro-hating American | 
manifests towards his fellow man whose skin happens| 


to wear a different hue from his own. While we re 


mained together, my thoughts ofien reverted to the} 
base treatment experienced by Charles L. Remond on | 
his return from England to America, at the hands of) 


ithe rail road people at Salem; and [could well im | 
agine how poignant his feelings at the reception he | 


{thus met with in his own country when contrasted | 
Alas! it is| 
conduct like that of which Remond and others are} 


with that of Great Britain and freland. 


made the victims that renders the boasted freedom of | 
America a scoff and a hye word in Europe., With too | 
many amongst you, liberty appears to consist in the} 


right of oppressing others, T have no doubt that un-| 
less slavery be speedily abolished in the United States, 
its continuance will lead to the political, perhaps to 
the social dissolution of the Union. A Union pledged | 
to the maintenance of such asin against God and man 
cannot be permanent. Iteannot be, that the northern | 


States, when they shall have been thoroughly purged 


of the pro slavery leaven, will consent to a continu. | 
ance of their present illicit connexion with those of the | 
South, a connexion so hostile to their material and | 
moral progress. Your remarks upon * non-resistance’ | 


are characterised by your usual clearness and energy. | 


That is a subject opon which I have often bent my 
thoughts since I first heard it mvoted ; I confess, how- | 
ever, that I find myself unable to come to a decision | 
upon it. My heart ofien says yea, when my judgment | 
says nay 


I make a great admission when I say, that 
my belief is that Jesus Cirist, whom Lin common with 





you believe to be the only Master of Christiana, was a 


practical non-resistant Notwithstanding all the con- 


) tuunely and violence to which he was subjected by his | 
| enemies and murderers, he never betrayed the slight | 
; 


est disposition to inflict upon thein himself or by his | 


disciples any physical chastisement, although as he 


intimates, he had only to pray and his Father would 


have given him legions of angels to deliver him; * but) 
how then,” he adds‘ shall the scriptures be fulfilled 
[that Ubus it must be.’ 
| Christ's conduct is to be imitated by all his diciples, 
jor that it was peculiar to hiunself in fulfilment of his 
mission, may admitof dispute. I am disposed to think 





Now whether in this particular 


that every sincere christian, the more he drinks in of 
his Lord and Master's beniga, forgiving spirit, will be 
the less disposed to resist, physically, any violence or | 
wrong that may be offered to him; at the same time, 
society being composed ofa Leterogeneous mass of good 


and evilmen, the ebristian will, L think, see the use 
and necessity of civil laws, and un executive power tu 
| enforce thein, so long as mankind are only ia a slow- 
ly progressive state, until they come to the stature 
of perfect men and submit to be governed by the 
law of Love. I should rejoice to possess fully 
that state of mind to which I refer, and which 1 
feel itis alike my privilege, as well as my duty, to 
seek to attain. I doubt much the propriety of estab- 
lishing a society for the exclusive purpose of promul- 
gating non-resistance as a theory. We depend tov 
much, ft fear, on the power of associations, in modern 
times. Like all good things, their advantages are 
often almost counterbalanced by the abuses which at 
tend their movements. The «eal they call into ex- 
istence, too often degenerates into rashness and pre- 
sumption ; and | know from experience, that mult 
tudes unite with (em, in order to have opperiunitier 


for ostentatious display, a thing most hostile to that 
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spirit of humility and self-forgetfulness which de- 
mands that we should not fet our left hand know 
whut our right hand doeth. I do not, however, con- 
demn the advocates of non-resistance for the means 
they adopt to diffuse their sentiments. I merely ex- 
press My own views, without at all wishing to dog- 
matize. It is highly probable, that, did I possess a 
greater share of mural courage than I do, or had I 
grown up under influences more favorable to the de- 
velopement of character than those to which the 
greater part of my life bas been subjected, | should 
hold more decided opinions on this and other topics, 
and more in unison with those which you entertain. 
Let us, however, my dear friend, whatever opinions 
we maintain, be tender and charitable toward those 
who differ from us, at the same time that we boldly, 
frankly, and without comprotnise, give utterance to 
For my purt, I desire to 
receive light and truth on any topic which may re- 


our own deep convictiona. 


late to my own or my fellow creature's well being ; 
and if others go beyond me, far from wishing to 
bring them back to my common-place level, or to 
mynake high and sacred principles square with my im- 
perfect and limited experience, I am anxious to ad- 
vance with them, and thus endeavor to fulfilall right- 
eousness, and rise as high as the spirit of Christ will 
carry me. If I had sufficient space, | would offer a 
few remarks upon passages in the New Testament 
that I think are not in accordance with some of the 
views entertained by you, and your brethren of the 
Non-Resistance Society. [ dare say you have an- 
swers, and cogent ones too, for every objector. I 





shouid be glad to receive an occasional number of the 
Non-Kesistant, and I promise to give a candid and at- 
tentive perusal to the arguments it may contain I 
do not expect I shall leave Paris till the latter end of 
October next, so that you will have ample opportuni- | 
nity tosend mea letter, according to promiae, or, at 
all events, a paper; and should any thing likely to 
interest you, occur in the mean-time, you may expect 
to hear from me; when I return to London, and am 
settled down a little, I shall endeavor to correspond 
with you frequently. I desire to be remembered most 
affectionately to James and Lucretia Mott, George 
Bradburn, N. P. Rogers, Wendell Puillips, &e. &e., 
and wishing yon, and your noble coadjutors in the 
great cause of human rights, complete and speedy 
success in the accomplishment of your grand enter- | 
prise, I subscribe myself, your ardent admirer, and 
sincere friend, 
CHARLES LOFTUS CORKRAN. 
William Lloyd Garrison. 





Letter from Thomas Davis. 
Dusrries, Scotland, May 19, 1842. 
My pear Garrisons : 

Jam spending a few days witha relative in the 
quiet and beautiful town of Dumfries, situated on the 
river Nith; and as I have a little time to spare, I use 
And first, I thank 
you for the very kind and commendatory letters you 
gave me to the estimable Dublin friends. They are 
very rare persons, free, intelligent, and hospitable. It; 
does one’s heart good to meet such spirits; I shall 


it to address a few lines to you. 





I also found in 
Charles Corkran, at Paris, a very kind, truth-loving 


not soon forget their attention to me. 
person. He promised to write and give you an ac- 
count of an Anti-Slavery Conference which was held 
there recently. 

On matters of reform, in which youtake most inter- | 
est, | hardly know what to say. While in London, 
I visited the Chartist Convention. The number in 
attendance was very small, though T ahould think the 
members were quite talented ; at least the debates 
were us well conducted asin our best Anti-Slavery 
Conventions. An address adopted by them, to be 
sent forth to the people of England, was very well 
diawa up. Fergus O'Connor is the leading spirit of 
this portion of the Chartist body, for they are now di- 
vided. Whatever may be said of O'Connor's honesty, 
he isa man of very ready talent, and great skill as a| 
debater, and would be distinguished in any delibera- 


tive body fier these qualities. He 
montns tin prison, fur a libel on the gevernment, pub- 


lished in the Northern Star, of which paper he is pro- 


woe Cee furteen 


prictor. It wasa speech of another person. Some 
go so far as to charge him with being now in the pay 
of the Tories, and altogether he has a very bad repu- 
tation with all but his own partisans. My own im- 
pression is, that he is more ‘sinned against than sin- | 
ning,’ and T can give no credit whatever to the charge 
of collusion with the Tories, thongh Ihave had it 
from very good men. The use of physical force, a 
few years ago, brought the whole Chartist movement 
into very great disrepute with the middle classes, and 
a new organization has been formed, called the Com- 
plete Suffrage Association, with Joseph Sturge, and | 
other influential persons, connected with the middle 
classes, at It is at present absorbing the 
most respectable of the old body. It adopts the same 


its head. 


principles, and the change is in name merely. 

The six points contended for by the Chartists, are— 
Ist. Representation of male adults; 2d. Vote by bal- 
lot: 3d. Annual Parliaments ; 4th. No qualification 
in property for members ; Sth. Payment of members ; 
and 6th, Equal electoral districts. 

O'Connell, it 1s expected, or understood, will con- 
nect himself with the new party. [had a great de- 
sire to see and hear him, but he was not in Dublin 
while | was there, and it is probable I shall not get a! 
sight at him, much to my regret. He wasa long time 
ago one of the gods of my political idolatry, and I 
now think him as honest as a politician can well be 

IT came from Dublin to Glasgow in a miserable dall 
steamer, and passed near to Ailsai Craig, of which 
brother Rogers gave ui such a vivid description. | 
was astonished when told that it was 80J feet above 
the sea, or twice as high as St. Pau!’s, London. I 
siiould not have rated it at more than 290, but noth- 
ing is more deceptive to the unpractised eye than the 
height of mountains. 

At Glasgow I found a very kind and attentive per- 
son, Robert Reid, to whom I had a letter from J. A. 
Collins. He introduced me to several of the active | 
Chartists. 
favor of the new association, and were, as far as 1 
could judge, moderate and sensible men. 


Those with whom I conversed were al! in| 


I however! 
met by accident, in going up the Clyde, with one o 
the leading men of the other, or O'Connor party, just 
returning from presenting the great petition in Lon- 


terial character. 
made me at once familiar with him. 
in tne presence of a great-hearted man. 
bly stood forth as the advocate of the puor of Paisley, 
and given great offence to the military, whose trade 


reformers, which, if vigorously f-llowed up, will do 








was introduced to him by Mr. Reid, and found him on 
his way to the Synod, which was in session for the 
purpose of ex g into charges touching his minis- 
The kind frankness of his manner 
I felt that 1 was 
He has no- 








he has denounced as murder. He is not, however, & 
non-resistant. He inquired particularly for yourself 
and brother Rogers. If urged him to give a condensed 
acconnt of hix controversy with the church and clergy. 
I told him that you would be happy to publish it in 
the Liberator. L have no doubt it would be very in- 
teresting. He stands alone in this part of the country, 
without a single one of his brother clergymen to sus- 
tain him—on the contrary, all are laboring to excom- 
Though not intending tv make any 
stop in Paisley, 1 was induced by his very kind soli- 
cilation to stay one night at his beautiful and quiet re- | 
sidence, about a mile from the town. He has a wife 
and nine children, and their means of support are put 
in constant jeopardy by his uncompromising adhe- 
rence to what he believes to be truth. I will mention 
one fact. Although there are 12,000 persons out of 
employment in Paistey, but one man could be found 
to enlist. Sir Robert Peel thought there could not be 
much distress there, but he did not see what influzn- 


municate him. 


ees had been put in operation by Brewster, and the 
other anti-war men. ‘The advocates of peace in other 
parts of the United Kingdom are not idle. The meas 
ure was, tf I mistake not, commenced by the Dublin 


more to cripple this mighty despotism of law, than 
any ever adopted by the friends of freedom and ha- 
manity in this quarter. It iv these simple words, 
‘don't enlist, don't fight.” Immediate emancipation, 
and total abstinence! how much they have done for 
the world; and this ‘don't enlist,’ will be yet as po- 
tentand renowned. Fo use a familiar phrase, the 
nai! has been hit on the head. One hundred thous- 
and of a little handbill, headed * Don’t enlist, was 
struck off in Dublin, and has been very extensively 
circulated in various parts of the United Kingdom. } 





question whether an event of greater importance to} 
the power of the British government has taken plaee | 


in our day; for, without the army, they ean do noth-| 
ing. They have drawn on all occasions great num- | 


bers of men from Ireland, and it is easy to see, that) 
sheald O'Connell advise the measure, not a man | 
could be foand who wonld enlist; bat it will be the| 
same eventually, whether he approves it or not; the 
word of truth has gone forth, and what shall limit its) 
There is now a great field for H.C. Wright. | 
The terrible slaughter of the British in Afghanistan, | 
and the monstrous injustice and expense of the Chi-| 
nese war, carried on at a time when so many are | 


results? 


starving at home—these are fine subjects to comment 
Fthink it would be hardly worth while to 
urge the non-resislance doctrine. Ht leads to wn imn- 
The 
f annex 
a sample of a handbill of large size, two by three feet : 
they have been posted in various large towns. In 


; 


upon. 


mense sight of fine hair-splitting sort of debate. 
reformers here are not idle, by any means 


Birmingham, they were stuck wp on the second story, 
to prevent their being torn down. 


PEACE SOCIETY. 
Dos'r Escisr. 

Young men, do not be imposed upon by recruiting 
sergeants! Don't sell your liberty for the bounty or 
pay of asoldier! Every soldier iva slave! Don't 
become red coat slaves! Don't commit murder ! 
* Thou shalt de no murder!" is the command of God 
toevery one of you! Battle is murder! Soldiers 
are hired to do murder! ‘Fhe climate of the East is 
destructive to Europeans! The soldiers sent out to 
the East Indies and China, die from heat—from fa- 
tigue—trom want of food—fiom want of water! Ot 
thirty men who enlisted from a certain town, only 
two returned! Read ‘afew hints about the army.’ 
Public houses are, in many cases, traps, to catch re- 
cruits ; don't go into them. Don't enlist! 


This, if youcan make it out, will give you a better 
notion of the bold tone in which some here speak than 





any description of mine could do. 
y f 


Our bro. Wright, 


with all his use of daggers, pistols and bowie knives, 
Ceetd -44 bot PTT LO pitt mene 1m Deeg wee eee . 


the upholders of power wince at it. L have been in- 
formed that the Attorney General for Treland has 
been consulted, but is unable to find any law to pre- 
vent the circulation of these advisory epistles. In 
Glasgow, John Murray has been before the Police, 
not on a direct charge of sedition, but simply for dis- 
turbing the peace by gathering a crowd in the street, 
where he freely handed the bills to all who would re- 
ceive them. Mr. Murray isa benevolent, brave man, 
and brought the powers that be to nought, and they 
were glad to discharge the complaint. 

But, Pturn gladly trom man to nature, to express 
my admiration of the rich country whieh spreads out 
before me. £ have seen at home nothing like it 
In all directions beautiful seats, or properties, as they 
are here called, surround the town. How it compares 
with the richest and finest cultivated parts of England, 
T am unable to say, as I 


The Nith, one of the most beautiful rivers in Scot- 


have not yet seen them. 


land, winds through the town, and in the vicinity are 
It was 
here that Burns served as an officer of the Customs 


several rivers worth an American's notice. 
ata pitiable salary of seventy pounds per annum 
The great Poet's remains are deposited in St. Michael's 
chureh-vard, and a monument worthy in some degree 
of his merit erected to his memory. F felt my soul 
thrill with delight as T stood in contemplation on the 
spot, but his gening is not confined to any locality. 
The fame of Burns will be as wide as the race in 
whose language he has written, and we need not visit 
u particular place to feel how great he was. 

I found I had more to say than I expected when I 
commenced writing, and my letter is crowded with 
words—I would it were with ideas. Such as it is, you 
have it. 

Your very obliged friend, 
THOMAS DAVIS. 











Earthquake in Ffaiti. 

We make the following extracts from the various 
[Haitian papers received by the last arrival at New 
York: 

‘ "Phe lose of life at Cupe Haitien is frightful. Not 
less than 4000 people have perished, among whom is 
alarge portion of the most respectable inhabitants, 
whose dwellings, being lofty and situated in the cen- 
tre of the city and on the sea, suff-red moat from the 





don. 
lent in his manner of expressing himself. 


He was very denunciatory, and at times vio- 
He was a) 
P - | 

very shrewd and energetic man, and spoke with greut | 
freedom, publicly, of the folly of paying so much for | 
the support of a young man and woman, as he called | 
: : ‘ : ‘ Ber 

Albert and Victoria. Numbers sympathize with him, | 


and the tone of the masses is every day becoming | 
louder and freer. 





The few friends with whom [ conversed speak } 
very highly of the results of brother Collins's mission | 
to Glasgow. They think the seed sown by bim is) 
now bringing forth fruit. It wants some bold spirits 
in this quarterto break up the terrible majesty and 
power of the old bigoted Presbyterian church and 
clergy. From all lL can learn, they are on the decline. 
As I happened to be here on Sunday, and having 
nothing better to do, I went to hear Ralph) Wardlaw, 
D. D. 
to those who receive his doctrines ie would be an in- 
teresting preacher ; but my fuith in his old theology is 
not quile entire enough. 





He isa very elegant and exact speaker, and 


He has recently delivered 
three sermons in defence of the moderate use of wine 
This has led to a con- 
troversy with the tee-totallers. They were taken in 
short hand on delivery, and the first one published, at 
which the Doctor was much displeased, and forbid 
the publication of the others, and ordered the one out 
tu be suppressed ou pain of prosecution. The ques- 
tion is now debating whether Le has the right to thus 
enforce his will. 


being suoctioned by scripture, 


These controversies serve to break 
duwn the reverence which has hitherto been felt for 
the clergy, and are thus fur good. 

But the person who most interested me in Scot 
land was the Rey. Patrick Brewster, of Paisley. 1 





shoek. Whole families have perished, and all have 
lost more or less of their membera. These unfortu- 
nates had suffered so much under the regime of Chris- 
tophe in former years, that it almost seems as if they 
ought not to lave experienced so aad a fate. ‘The 
city of the Cape, so beautiful and so well built, is pros- 
trated to the earth. hts church, so magnificently 
finished under the administration of the late lamented 
General Bottex, only a year anda half since, is a heap 
of ruins. The arsenal, the magasin de d'elat, the 
prisons, the hospital, in fine, all the public edifices and 
private dwellings are shaken down. And there are 
men who have not respected all this misery! It is 
raid that some sueh have come in from tie country, 
and pillaged whatever they conld, from the ruins. 








whieh were severally felt at Sante Domingo—those 
of 1701, 1713 and 1734, which were less violent. At 
Port av Prince, that of 1751 is particularly remem- 
bered ; but it is above all of 1770, which destroyed 
the entire city, that = most deeply engraven upon our 
memory. During the 15 first days which followed 
that feartul 34 oF June, there were more than 100 
shocks per day ; and even in the succeeding October, 
the earth was not entirely quiet. It is in the hottest 
months that earthquakes have been most frequent. 
Port Royal, in Jamaica, wae submerged the 7th of 
June 1692. What has just been experienced proves 
that it was not without reason that our predecessors 
rebuilt Portau Prince in wood, and not in masonry.’ 

We learn from the Patriot, that succours have been 
veut from Port au Prince to the Cape; the reanlt of a 
subscription which amounted in 24 hours to upwards 
of $6000, ( Haitian.) 

‘It is difficult,’ says the Patriot, ‘to estimate the 
value of the property destroyed at the Cape. We 
hazard the estimate of 10 or 12 millions of dollars.’ 
News had reached Port au Prince from Santiago, an 
inland city of the eastern part of the island, that only 
7 houses there were left standing It was a city of 
10,000 inhabitants, and being partly built of stone and 
brick, the destruction of life must have been great. 
In Port Plate, built of wood, there were no lives 
lost, but many plantations were reported to be swal- 
lowed up, leaving yawning excavations where they 
stood. The whole North of the island appears to 
have moved, and all the cities and villages have suf- 
fered more or less. Gonaives (built of wood,) has 
suffered in property, but not by loss of its people. 





Arrival of the Britannia. 

This steamer, 14 days and 9 hours from Liverpool, 
arrived at Boston on Saturday last, having experi- 
enced, most of the time, fine weather. The most 
prominent news is that of an attempt on the life of 
the Queen of England, and the fall of Ghuznee, one 
of the strongest British fortresses in India. ‘The at- 
tempton the life of the Queen was made by a young 
Englishman, named Francis, by firing at her from 
nearly the same spot on Constitution Hill from which 
Oxford fired, while she was riding in an open ba- 
rouche, accompanied by Prince Albert.—Ghuznee 
capitulated aud surrendered ow condition that the gar- 
rison be safely conducted to Cabul.—The British are 
making immense preparations for the prosecution of 
their barbarous war in Chima and India. 





Fourrn or Jury is Lowrut. By request of the 
Lowell Anti Slavery Society, the Editor of the Libe- 
rator will deliver an Addreas on the subject of slave- 
ry, in that place, on the coming fourth of July, in the 
afternoon. J. B. Sanderson will also deliver an Ad- 
dress, on the evening of the same day, in the Free- 
will Baptist meeting house. 








ESET 


Frown the National A. 3. Standard. 
The One Hundred Dollar Plan. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed 
at the late Annual Meeting: 


Resolved, Thata ‘ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR’ 
Subscription list be commenced, umd that individu- 
als, parties, societies, and towns, be earnestly request- 
ed to be parties thereto. 





In compliance with this resolution, we shall set 
apart a corner of the paper for the acknowledgment 
of these ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR RECEIPTS, 
distinct from the Treasurer's usual account. 


1 A friend, by Jolin A. Collins, $100 
2 do. do. 100 
3 do. do. 100 
4 do, do, 100 
5 Francis Jackaon, 100 
6 Wendell Puillips, 100 
7 Millbury, by Abby Kelley, 100 
8 West Brookfield, by de. 100 
9 Farmington, N. Y., by J.C. Hathaway, 100 
10 Portland, Me , by Nathan Winslow, #00 
11 Galen, N. ¥ . by Jacob Ferris, 100 
12 Goshen, N Y., by Daniel Carmichael, 100 
13 Northampton, Mass.. by E. D. Hudson, 100 
14 Prospect, Conn., by James Monroe, 400 
15 Ellis Gray Loring, Boston, 100 
16 Lonisa Loring, Boston, 100 
17 Female Anti-Slavery Society, Boston, 100 
18 Nantucket, by Eliza Barney, 100 
19 Hampton, Conn., by James Monroe, 100 
20 Albany Bilton’ Wrsek Mid onass., } 
22 Norwich, Conn., by Louisa Humphrey, 100 
23 Lunsford Lane, 100 
24 Frederic Douglas and John Bailey, 100 
25 Rodney French, 100 
26 George Bradburn, 100 
27 Cape Ann, Mass., by John Allen, 100 
28 Long Island, by J.S. Gibbons, 100 
29 Providence, R. 1, by John A. Collins, 100 
30 Samuel Cook, of Weymouth, Mass, 100 
31 Salem, Mass , by Charles L. Remond, 190 
32 East Greenwich, R. 1, by Martha Brown, 100 
33 Eldridge, Sprague & Co., 100 
34 Worcester, Mass., by Charles Evans, 100 
35 George J. Adams, Fiskville, R I, . 100 
36 Wrentham, Mass , by Fisher Messenger, 100 


37 Hampden County, by Dr. Jefferson Church, 100 


38 Lynn, by Jonathan Buffum, 100 
39 D. H. Brown, Attleboro’, Mass., 100 
40 Sam’! Keese, for the Northern N. ¥. A. S. See., 100 
41 South Danvers, by Abner Sanger, 100 
42 Samuel Cook, Weymouth, 100 
43 Josiah Hayward, Salem, 100 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 


Puitapenpura, June 10. 

The owner and the driver of the hack which laat 
week conveyed a woman, seized without proof or tri- 
al, tothe South, have been held each to bail by the 
Mayor in $500, to answer for the abduction. IT am 
not sufficiently skilled in buying and selling human; 
ty to say what should be the punisiment in a case 
like this. For murder we hang people in this State, 
(except for the murder of a daughter or a wife, which 
cases are always attributable to. insanidy,) and it 
would therefore seem just that the erime of abduction, 
carrying wiih it the social and civil death of the party 
stolen away, should be followed by a proportionate 
punishment. If a fellow steal a horse, he is liable to 
seven years apprenticeship in the Penitentiary. If 
he steal a man or woman, le is liable—we shall see 
to what—perhaps to the costs of prosecution 





We are told, says the Journal of Commerce, that in 
the excavations now making in the Atlantic docks at 
South Brooklyn, at the depth of 20 feet, a good many 
roots of trees have been.found, evidently in the posi- 
tion in which they grew ; and sti!l lower down, a bed 
of peat. 


The warehouse of Messrs. John Barton &Co., silk 
manufacturers, 29 Spring gardens, Manchester, was 
broken into during the night, and a quantity of raw 
silk and silk goods stolen therefrom, amounting in 
value to £13,000. 

Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, has applied for the 
use of the bankrupt act. is debts he states are 
$100,900. Sidney Rigdon and Hiram Smith, the 
other Mormon leaders, have also petitioned. The 
story of Zoo's being killed in an affray, is doubtless 
incorrect. 

Capital Punishment —The New Haven Register 
says: ‘The lecture delivered by Mr. O'Sullivan, of 
New York, on Tuesday evening, against capital pun- 
ishment, was very fully attended, and gave general 
satisfaction.’ 

The splendid building of the United States Bank, 
and the Tot upon which it stands, wili be sold at auc- 
tion on the 2d of July. 


The New Orleans Courier states that two persons 
were so pressed in the run on the Consolidated Bank, 
that they died the day after. 





But justice and truth alike command us to state, that 
the inhabitants of Cimonade and vicinity, on receiv- 
ing notice of the disaster from pere Torribio, eure of | 
the Cape, came in a numerous body, bearing provi-| 
sions and meats ready cooked, for the miserable rem-| 
nant of the inhabitants. ‘The women, above all, were 
active fortheir relief. How strange ure the effects of 
cupidity and ignorance! ‘The very same individuals 
whom the scene of dessolation invited to plunder are 
those who receive the stranger at their own dwellings 
with every mark of the most careful hospitality, The 
cure of Dondon also bas been the means of leading 
his parishioners to the aid of their suffering brethren 
ofthe Cape. The testi:inonies of their sensibilities in 
behalf of suffering, compensates for that hideous and 
culpable conduct in others which we have marked for 
public contempt.’ [Le Temps—the organ of the gov- 
ernment. 

We copy from the same paper the following para- 
graph containing general information which may 
prove interesting : 

* Like all the Antilles, Haiti has frequently felt this 
frightful scourge of earthquke, which strikes terror in- 
to the strongest soul. The annals of the eastern part 
(formerly Spanish part) tell of the earthquake of 1564, 
which overturned La Vego—those of 1634 and 1691, 





Mr. Samuel Granby of Wilmington, Del. solda cow 
and calf, last week for $300 cash. 


1,200,000 franes have arrived in France from Hay- 
ti, in part payment of the French claims on that is- 
land. 





DIED—In Cambridgeport, June Sth, Mr. Camaral- 
zaman Gould, a revolutionary soldier, aged 79. 


DR. H. CANNON, 
REFORMED PHYSICIAN, 

V OULD. announce to the citizens of Boston and 

the surrounding country, that he has made dis- 
coveries in the art of healing, which are of vast im- 
portance to the sick and afflicted of every description. 
Doctor Cannon, therefore, invites ali who may be la- 
boring under disease of any kind, to call at his house, 
No. 6 Vernon-street. All persona affticted with 
Deafness, or old ulcers of the internal ear, are particu- 
larty invited to call, and be relieved from these dis- 
agreeable complaints. 

N. B. Dr. Cannon would solicit such cases as are 
given over by others, as being best calculated to de- 
monstrate the superior power of the reformed prac- 
tice. dune 24. 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
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POETRY. 


NON-RESISTANCE. 





The following is from the pen of Eliza Cook, a de- 
lightful writer, whose poetical articles are deservedly 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic: 


TIME’S CHANGES. 
Time's changes—oh! Time's changes, 
We can bear to see them come, 
And crumble down the cottage roof, 
Or rend the palace dome. 


We bear to see the flower we nursed, 
And cherished in the spring, 

Turn withering from autumn’s wind, 
A dead and sapless thing. 


The play-ground of our childish days, 
May wear so strange a fice, 

That not one olden lineament, 
Js left for us to trace. 


The beams that light life's merning up, 
May set in misty shade, 

The stare of pleasure's fairy sky, 
May glitter but to fade. 





‘Time's changes—oh! Time's changes, 
They may work whate’er they will, 


Turn al! our sunshine into storm, 


And all our good to ill 


The cheek we like to look npon, 
May lose its downy red, 
And only carry wrinkled lines, 


Where once fuir dimples spread 


The form that's dearest to our arms, 
May wane from easy grace, 
The raven tresses shine no more, 


And grey hairs tabhe their place 


Bui we can lightly smile on all 
Time's changes, till we find 
Some well-known voice grew harshly cold, 


That once was warmly kind 


Till hands and eyes that used to be 


The first our own to greet, 
Can calmly take a long farewell, 


And just as cally meet. 


Till gentle words are past away, 
And promised faith forgot, 


Teaching us sadly that we love 


The one who loveth not 


Ob! better, then, to die and give 


The grave its kindred dust, 
Than live to s¢ 
In hearts we love and trust. 


e Time's bitter change, 


WHO WARS WITH GOD? 
Who wars with God? Ah! he whose might 
O'er man usurps that God's control, 
And throws his shadow, dark as night, 
"Twixt Heaven and a human soul! 
Is't war with God t’enslave His Son, 
And buy and sell Him, soul and limb? 
Men are his brethren; what is done 


The least of these, is done to Him! 


Great traitor! thousands since thy time, 
Have sold their bleeding Lord like thee, 
Without thy hope t’excuse their crime, 
That Christ had power, and would go free ! 
Thongh doomed a fiend, and in their sight, 
Too black for mortal to condemn, 
Tho art an angel robed in light, 
O Judas, when compared with them! 


Repent then, tyrant; who hast spurn’d, 
And, in his image, trampled God ; 
Or soon the tables shall be turn'd, 
And thou thyself in dust be trod ! 
From Heav'n’s high battlements His frown 
Would hurl thee, should ye there engage, 
Down to perdition, deeper down, 
Than light could travel! in an age! 





TO A BUTTERFLY 


seve BENE 
Light and lovely thing of sky, 

Butterfly ! 

Fluttering ever amid flowers, 

Fed on buds and dewy showers, 
(Flower thyself, or leaf with wings ') 
Say, what finger's rosy red 

Thy rich colors bring ? 

Was't some sylph that o'er thee threw 
Each bright hue ? 

Raised thee from morn’s fragrant mist,— 


Bade thee through thy day exist! 


Ah, beneath my finger prest, 
Palpitates thy tiny beart, 


E’en to death distrest 


Fly away, poor soul, and be 

Gay and free! 

Thus, no mere a worn of earth, 

I shall one day flutter forth ; 
And—like thee—a thing of air, 
Clothed in sweets and honeyed dews, 


Each sweet flow’ ret share ! 


THE CHILDREN OF WANT. 
They are our brothers—thongh forlorn 

And homeless through the world they go ; 
Our brothers—though the lip of seorn 
With heartless jeer derides their wo 


Our brothers—though by men abhorred— 
God's ministers in mean disguise, 

They bring a message from the Lord, 
Not vainly to the 


good and wise. 


Despise them not! As ve regard 

The least who doth for kiadness call, 
So shall the Mencirur reward 

With good or ill, who jadgeth all 


HOME 

There is a little spot on God's thir earth, 

To which our longing memory ever clings; 
Where in our youthful days of love and mirth, 

Sweet feeling thrill’d the bosom’s tend'rest strings. | 
Where'er we roam, reflection ever flings 

Its fond arms round it, and will linger there, 
And fancy oflen hovers high on wings, 

To gaze upon it, deeming it most fair! 
No charm, however novel, can compare 

With this green spot, so cherish'd in the heart, 
Nor beauty, be it e’er so bright and rare, 

Such sacred pleasures to the soul impart. 
Speak out, my heart! though thou hast lov'd to roam, | 

Hast thou e’er once forget thy sacred natal Home >| 





From the N. O. Picayune. 
MOTHER. 
Of all the words in language, there's no other 
Equal in gentle influence to Motier! 
It is the first name that we learn to love— 
It is the first star shining from above ! 
ft is a light that has a softer ray 
Than aught we find in evening or day! 
Mother !—It back to childhood brings the man, 
And forth to womanhood it loads the maiden. 
Mother '—'Tis with thy name all things began, 
That are with love or sympathy full laden. 
O: ‘tis the fairest thing in Nature's plan, 
That all life’s cares may not affection smother, 
While lives within the yearning heart of man, 
Melting remembrance of a gentle Mother ! 





A WANDERER. 
Would'st thou with deep repentance bring 
A wanderer to the fold of God ? 
Use not Reproach’s bitter sting, 
Or hold to view an iron rod. 
With pleasant words—and looks that speak 
The warm out-gushings of the heart, 
Go—and the adamant will break, 








And tears of deep contrition start. 


A MORAL REVIEW 
OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR; 

Or, Some of the Evils of that Event Considered, 
wl Discourse delivered at the Unitarian Church, 
Augusta, Sabbath Evening, March 3th, 1242. 
By Rev. Sytvesver Jupp. 

[continuev.} 

I come in the next place to speak of the French 
alliance. It was early discovered that there was 
not spirit enough among the people to carry the war 
through. We must seek encouragement and sup- 
plies from abroad. There seems still to have been 
a very considerable amount of money in the coun- 


their own battles; it was not enough that every spe- 
cies of wrong, horror, and suffering were let loose 
upon our own community; they must also embroil 
other nations. I will give you the proofs. This 
proof may be derived from the entire complexion 
and conduct of our intercourse with France. But I 
lave testimony of a more definite nature, The first 
is a letter from the coinmittee of Congress to its 
Commissioners in France. They say—‘If the court 
of France open their eyes to their own interest, and 
think the commerce of North America will com- 
pensate them for the expense and evil of a war with 
Great Britain, they may readily create a diversion, 
that will change the state of affiirs. But,’ the letter 
adds, ‘they must do it soon. Our situation is criti- 
cal, and does not admit of delay.’ Then it goes on 
to say, ‘ France must speedily declare war against 





trv, for, says the historian, 2s soon as the difficuliies | 
began to subside, as late as 1781, ‘silver and gold 
appeared in circulation, s:fficient for a medium of | 
trade and other purposes of life.” Some came from | 
abroad, but much of it, we are told, ‘was brought 
from the hoarded bag of the miser, who had conceal- 
en it in vaults, instead of lending it to his distress- | 
ed countrymen. Or, in other words, people had gold | 
and silver, but they did not choose to invest it in 
the uncertainties of the war, or loan it, with what! 
the historian calls * paper trash’ in security. Nearly 
a million of dollars, ona basis of silver and gold, 
were subscribed about this time to a National 
Bank. However this may be, our fathers were 
obliged to look abroad, and they strack up an alli- 
ance with France. With France, I say. Our fa- 
thers, fighting for republican liberty, having eschew- 
ed Britain, the most inoderate monarchy in Europe, 
formed an alliance with Franee, then one of the 
most absolute monarchies in Europe. A treaty of 
amity and commerce was formed with France, the 
very country that our fathers had just been ina 
seven years war with, They sought supplies of 
men from France, when they had already devoted 
12,000 seamen and 20,000 troops for the destruction 
of Frenchmen. They sought money from France, | 
when the single State of Massachusetts had already | 
expended nearly 2,000,000 dollars, in war upon the | 
resources of that country. They | 


} 
| 
! 


sought aid fram! 
an empire, the disinemberment of the finest por- | 
tion of which they had just aided to bring about. | 
They sought France to assist them in destroying 
the power of Great Britain, when they had just as- 
sisted Great Britain in a seven years war to destroy | 
the power of France. Their only chance of hope! 
from France was on the ground of that very enmity | 
in the minds of the French against Great Britain, | 
which they had helped create. ‘The first thing Con- 
gress does, is, it ucts peculiarly. It sends out its | 
commissioner, Silas Deane, in a peculiar manner. | 
{The French government seems never to have been | 
particularly friendly to the United States. It could | 
hardly be expected that Louis XVI. would sympa- | 
thise in the democratical promise of greatness 


springing up in this western hemisphere, and | 
threatening sooner or later to overshadow, and! 


weaken the foundations of the throne. The French | 
did wish to recover some of their old possessions, | 
and to humble Great Britain. So far they were 
willing to make use of the United States. Still they 
were afraid of Great Britain, and did not dare for 
some time to come to a ruptnre with her. Iudividu- 
als of the French nation were friendly to our cause. | | 
Not knowing exactly what may be the disposition | 
of the French in regard to the United States, Silas 
Deane, with instructions as Governmental Commis- | 
sioner in his pocket, is directed by Congress to dis- | 
guise himself'as a merchant. IT have the letter of | 
Congress to Mr. Deane, now befere me. 


| 





[Nore. Au explanation of the Foreign Corres: | 
pondence, to which reference is had in the discourse, | 
taken from Mr. Sparks’ advertisement. ©The corres. | 
pondence between the ol Congress and the Ameri- | 
an agents, commissioners and ministers in’ fureign 
countries, was secret and confidential during the | 
whole revolution’ A standing committee was ap: | 
pointed, called the Committee of Secret Correspond- 
ence. 


° > | 
‘In the first years of the war it was customary | 


for the commissioners and ministers abroad to address 
their letters to the committee, or to the President of | 
Congress. Ineither case, the letters were read in| 
Congress, and answered only by the committee, this | 
body being the organ of all communications of Con- | 
gress on foreign affairs.’ The proceedings of Con. | 
gress in relation to these topies were recorded in a 
journal kept by itself called the Seeret Journal.’ 
These several and various papers,— excepting such 
as the President of the United States might deem it 
improper to publish,’— agreeably to a resolve of Con- 
gress, in 1518, were published in 1826. They forma 
series of several volumes, entitled Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence. JT AMuSe ie PUA d 1 ete, se tite 
Maine State Library. References to these volumes 
are marked in the margin of the discourse Dip. Cor } 


It commences in this way; ‘On your arrival in 
France, you will be fer some time engaged in pro- 
curing goods for the Indians. This will give you 
good countenance for appearing in the character of a 
merchant, which we wish you generally to retain 
among the French’ ‘When you go to Paris, don’t 
pretend, (I quote the precise words,) ‘don’t pretend 
any other business, except the gratifying that cu- 
riosity which draws numbers thither yearly, merely | 
lo see so famous a city. Thus Congress fitted out | 
Mr. Deane with a peculiarity in his pocket, with a| 
pecniiarity on his tongue, with a peculiarity in every 
aet. ‘l'rue to his commission, Mr. Deane writes back 
to Congress that he told the French ‘he came from 
Bermuda, (a French island.) and ‘that he did not 
mean to pass for other than a merchant from that 
island on speculation.’ 

Regarding the continental Congress, of which I 
shall have oceasion to speak somewhat, § will quote 
you the following from an American historian.— 
‘Perhaps nothing is more true, says this writer, 
‘than an observation of a member of that body’ (the 
continental Congress,] ‘that the necessity of affairs 
had obliged them to depart from the purity of therr first 
principles. 1 will also tell you how this body ‘was 
designated in a letter to Congress, trom the city of 
Hamburgh. ‘Right, High, Mighty, Noble, and 
Most Honorable Lords. [ will relate another cir- 
cumstance. France, as I have said, was not at first 
willing to acknowledge the independence of the 
United, States, or to break with Great Britain, which 
seems to have been a tantamount thing. French- 
nen were not allowed to render open aid to the 
Americans. Soa sham negotiation was commenced. 
A Frenchman of property and influence, ‘a man of 
wit and genius, as Mr. Deane describes him, Mon- 
sieur de Beaumarchais, assumed the name of a mer- 
cantile house, Roderique Hortalez & Co., that had 
no existence whatever. By means of this disguise, 
ammunition, arms, soldier's elathing, &c. were pro- 
cured and sent to America. You will find letters 
passing between the house of Roderiqne Hortalez 
& Co. and the American commissioners in France. 
I would state that men as distinguished as Benja- 
min Franklin and John Adams were at different 
times ou this commission. 

[As a sequel to this affair, it might afford my read- 
ers a melancholy interest to compare the two letters 
of Monsieur de Beaumarchais to Congress, the first 
written in 1776, the last in 1783. In the first he 
says, ‘Look upon my house, gentiemen, from hence- 
forward, as the chief of aj] useful operations to you | 
in Europe, and my person as one of the most zealous | 
partizans of your cause, the soul of your succors.’ | 








‘ ; eo rac > y ‘ H » F . . 
I have procured for you 200 pieces of brass can-|\";y assistance to prosecute the war FOR THE GREAT 


non, 200,000 Ibs of gunpowder, 20000 fusils, &c. 
&c.’ In the last he writes, * Call to mind, gentle- | 
men, those unhappy times, when, borne down by | 
war and British persecution, you sent secret einissa- | 
saries to all the powers of Europe, that time, when! 
yon applied to the great commercial houses of the | 
different powers without obtaining any succor. | 
Then [ alone, gentlemen, the subject of a monarchy, | 
and without any other incitement than my leve for; 
the liberty of mankind, labored in your behalf. En-| 
joying a quiet life in my own country, I devoted! 
inyseif for yours. I found out your friends and se-| 
cret agents in England, at the risk of my person. | 
At that very time, your acknowledged agent, Mr. | 
Silas Deane, arrived in France; but alone, without | 
money, without credit, or knowledge of any person, | 
and even unable to speak French. I wet with hin 
at Bordeaux. He implored my zeal and support, 
and coming to Paris he disclosed his powers and 
embarassment. In vain did he address himself to 
ministers ; he returned to me, and at last began with 
me to solicit a plan, and to carry on the supplies 
which I have repeatedly made you, and which have 
been productive of nothing but pain wud disappoint- 
ment. By what inconceivable subversion of every 
principle, gentlemen, have I then experienced from 
the time of my supplies to this day, nothing but in- 
gratitude, injustice, and hardships in every thing 
which relates to your service ? Ought | to have ex- 
pected the disgrace I have now incurred of claiming 
rights too much forgotten, and troubling you with 
my sad complaints ? 

But I find something worse than slamming in 
this alliance. I am obliged to state, the, to my 
own mind, most melancholy fact, that the Amer- 
icans endeavored to stir up a war between France and 


jsoonas a declaration of war on the part of France 


| assist the former in the conquest of the British sugar 


H U 
what 
|combination like this! Congress not only desired | 


| however would reimburse herself in what Great 


| who was sent thither as agent of the United States, 


| Sions mutnally and severally exasperated, 


| feat, has recoiled upon the nations, with that feroci- 


| There is a long train of circumstantial evidence by 


| previously shown what was the state of feeling in 


| gress, in the transaction of all their important busi- 


Great Britain, or she will not reeeive that vigorous 
assistance from us in prosecuting the war which she 
may now expect.’ The letter continues, after speak- 
ing of the embarrassments here at home, ‘ That no 
event would give a favorable turn to our affairs so 


against Great Britain, and if they lose this glorious | 
opportunity, they will never have such another.’ 
Again, a little while afterwards, Congress, writing 
to its Commissioners, says, ‘We advise you to be 
constantly holding ap to the French court, the great | 
advantages which the crown and connnerce of 
France would receive by their possessing themselves 
of the West Indies, which could only be done by 
breaking with Great Britain. Again, the Conimis- 
sioners in France received instructions from Con- 
gress to the following effect. ‘In case France or 
Spain will enter into the war, the United Slates will 





Islands, and the latter in the conquest of Portugal, | 


| comprising the assistance of sir frigates, manned, vA 


not less than 24 guns each, and provisions equal to 
4,000,000 dollars, America desiring for her share | 
Britain owns on the continent’ Was ever! 


to engage France ina war with Britain, but also 
Spain, and they would aid the latter in taking Por- 
tugal—thus embroiling Spain and Portagal—and 
further the whole enterprise by sending out six 
ships of war, and 2,000,000 dollars, and that too in 
the midst of all the wants, privations, sufferings, 
debts and burdens of the war at howe! America 


Britain holds on the continent, i. e. the Canadas, the 
North West territories, &c. The Commissioners 
write back, that ‘ Spain is ina state lo begin a pow- 
erful war, withoul a moment’s notice, and continue it 
three years, without borrowing a sous” 1 would add, 
that as a result of our foreign intercourse and cor- 
respondence, these several nations were involved in 
wars. England came to a rupture with Holland 
through some papers transmitted to that government 
by Congress, found on the person of Henry Laurens, 


and taken prisoner on the way. These wars resulted 
in nothing but the peace of Christendom disturbed, 
God and Corist dishonored, the strength of the na- 
tions mutually and severally exhausted, their pas- 
i | Result- 
ed in nothing, dol say? Out of Britain, in those 
wars, perished nearly 100,000 men. How many 
lives were lost on the other side, [ have not the 
means before me for ascertaining ; and moreover, 
Britain, reviving from her exhaustion, growing dead- 
ly wise by experience, rendered desperate by de- 


ty, vigor and strength, which has brought nearly half 
the globe to her feet.] 

But, in this alliance, I come to descluse another } 
still more astounding fuct, that as a result of it, our 
revolutionary war was protracted three or four years. 
I say, tree or four years were added to the horrors 
of the war through ow alliance with France; in oth- 
er words, the war was doubled in its length. I have 
said there was a singular mystery hanging over the 
war. I shall now endeavor to unfold a part of it, 


which the point before me would be inade apparent. 
But my hearers are not prepared to follow me 
through it. [shall call your attention to what is 
more direct. 

In February, 1778, a treaty of amity and com- 
merce was concluded between France and the 
United States, signed on the part of France by M. 
Gerard, and on the part of the United States by 
Messrs. Franklin, Dean, and Lee, and in due time 
ratified by the respective governments. In this trea- 
ty it was agreed that the U. Slates would never make 
peace with Great Britain without the formal consent 
of France first obtained” Mark this, my friends, it 

88 cegceoend Beert om negli Ineo an 

wan areal Britain tl France should consent tee 
Moreover, it was agreed, that in case France should 
be involved in a war with Great Britain, the 
United States should assist her (France) till she had | 
secured all she wanted. Attend to the case. France 
was the old enemy of Britain. She owed her much. 
Our people had been striving to get her into a war 
with Britain. Moreover, France was desirous of 
making what she could out of the United States. 
She wished to render the United States a means of 
humbling Britain, as well as recovering some of her 
original possessions in this country. Under these 
circumstances, the nations agreed to assist each 
other to the last extremity; and the United States 
promise that they will never make peace till France 
consents, 1. e. till she sees it for her interests to pros- 
ecute the war no longer. 

The alliance with France, I would remark, by the 
way, was a means of setting Britain more fiercely 
against us. ‘Then she began to increase her ar- 
mies. Then a more hostile spirit infused itself 
through all classes of the British nation. I have 


Britain regarding this country, in the early period of 
the war. But when this alliance with France was 
known in England, then it was that the ‘ minority, 
as wel] as the majority, turned against us. : 

To return—after this treaty with France, then it 
was that the war in this country assumed a new as- 
pect. ‘Then all its rigors began to increase. Then 
martial Jaw and military discipline were executed 
with four-fold severity. ‘I'hen proscription added to 
the number of its victims. Individual indepen- 
dence became more completely prostrated. Conti- 
nental shin-plasters, to adopt a soubriquet of modern 
times, in this new aspect of affairs, were issued in 
fresh floods upon the community. Madness, blas- 
pheiny, blood and wrong raged on every hand. ‘The 
people were bound hand and foot by this treaty with 
France. However, let me lay open before you the 
facts in the case. 

The treaty with England that closed the war, was 
made, as you will remember, in 1783. In 1779, 
four years before, in round numbers, and one year 
after the treaty with France, John Adams was sent 
by Congress to Europe, with plenary powers, to 
negotiate a treaty of peace with Great Britain. 1 
would remark, that in course of the year, before Mr. 
Adams received this commission, the following in- 
structions had been secretly communicated trom 
Congress to Dr. Franklin, then Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the court of France. ‘You are to give the 
most pointed and positive assurances’ to the French 
court, ‘that although the Congress are earnestly de- 
sirous of peace, as wel] to arrange their finances, 
and recruit the exhausted state of the country, as to 
spare the further effusion of blood; yet they will 
Saithfully perform their engagements, and afford eve- 


PURPOSE OF THE ALLIANCE.’ Congress was obliged 
to play a double part, or at least a double part was 
obliged to be played; one with the people, to make 
them believe that peace would soon be restored, 
another with France, to make her believe we had no 
disposition for peace. (The people, of course, 
could know nothing of our relations abroad, since 
the whole matter was veiled in secresy, and ut this 
very time, unless I am very much inisinformed, Con- 


ness, sat with closed doors.} Mr. Adams leaves for 
Europe. We find him in Paris early as Feb. 9, 
1780. He did nol open the subject uf peace with 
Great Britain, and because the French court were not 
willing he should ; for no other reason under hea- 
ven. ‘This abundantly appears in letters at the 
time, which I have not space to transcrive. They 
may be seen in the Adams patt of the diplomatic 
correspondence, Vol 4th. {He acted, as it would 
seem, agreeably to the advice of the Count De 
Vergennes, French Minister of State, who told 
him, ‘It will be prudent for you to conceal your 
eventual character, and, above all, to take the neces- 
sary precautions that the object of your commission 
may remain unknown at the court of London. 

There may possibly have been one other reason 
for his conduct, founded in the ambition of the 
times. In August, 1779, about two months befure he 
received his commission, Mr. Adams himself says, 
writing to Congress, ‘Jf peace should unhappily be 
made, leaving Canada and Nova Scotia inthe hands 
of the Englirh, it would be bad. 

{In a letter to the Count of Vergennes, dated 
Paris, Feb. 12, 1780, Mr. Adams says, ‘I ain per- 
persuaded it is the intention of my constituents, and 
of al! America, and I am sure it is my own deter- 








England. It was not enough for them to fight 


mination, to take no steps of consequence, without 





consulting his (the French) Majesty’s ministers. 
Finally he writes, having abandoned the whole sub- 
ject of peace, Feb. 23, 1780, ‘The French court 
seems to be now every day more and more con- 
vinced of the good policy, and indeed the necessity, 
of agony | the war with vigor in the American 
seas. They have been, and are making great pre- 
parations accordingly, and are determined to niain- 
tain a clear superiority.’ So the war was continued 
from three to four yeurs longer. The war lost to the 
Americans at least 1,000,000,000 dollars. {t is 
computed that 100,000 Americans perished in the 
course of it. Hell had broke loose, and must reign 
four years longer; the sword wus devouring, and 
must devour four years longer; all for the sake of 
thie contract with France. - 

Again, as early as June, 1781, the subject of peace 
once more came up in Congress. They issned a 
commission, empowering our Minister in France to 
negotiate a treaty of perce with Great Britain. But 
the execution of the business was deferred, and 
mainly through French interference, our Minister be- 
ing directed by Congress ‘to communieste every step 
to the French Minister, and ultimately to govern 
themselves by the advice of the French court. So the 
war wenton two years longer, or thereabouts, 

In reyard to the point now before us, the protrac- 
tion of the war, IT would recall your attention to 
what General Washington said, on the decay of 
public virtue, and its being the desire and interest of 
too many who would be thought! friends, to continue the 
wer. Persons of all classes, asT have before shown, 
officers in the army, members of Congress, private 
citizens, made money out of the war, speculated in 
public securities, continental bills, merchandise, 
provisions, &e, 

But the funniest of the whole is, if we have any | 
space for fun left in our breasts, that the final treaty | 
of peace with Great Britain was concluded without 
the concurrence, consent or knowledge of France! 
Notwithstanding the most solemn promises to those 
‘Very dear friends and faithful allies, as they were 
termed in the correspondence, not a word of it was 
kept. Dr. Franklin wrote, however, an apology to 
the French Minister, who, as we may suppose, was 
not a little incensed, and confesses he was * guilty 
of neglecting a point of bienseance,’ a breach of eti- 
quette. The true reason why we were ebliged to 
treat with England independently of France, was, 
that France had us so in her power, she would have 
kept us in the war till doom’s day, if she could have 
had her own way, or if she coujd not otherwise ac- 
complish the objects of her private ambition, and 
her plan of retaliating upon England. 

{I will conclude this account of our foreiga rela- 
tions by quoting the following estimate in which 
they were held by one more capable of judging, 
perhaps, than any other, Dr. Franklin. In his diplo- 





matic journal, composed for the eye of Congress, and, 
as he says, for ‘the interest of the present age, and | 
for posterity, kept while he was in France, in 178 2, | 
he thus avers: ‘It seems to me that we have, in, 
most instances, hurt our credit and importance, by | 
sending all over Europe, begging alliances, and 
seeking declarations of our independence. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Albany Argus. 








Colossal Drawings of the ILuman Stomach. 


E. C. Delevan, Esq. to whose indefitigable exer- 
tions the temperance cause is so much indebted, 
has at length brought out his Colossal Lithographic 
Prints of the Human Stomach. ‘The originals were 
executed under the immediate direction of Profes- 
sor Sewall, of Washington, from his own dissec- 
tions, and those of Professor Homer. The litho- 
graphs and colorings are by Mr. J. H. Hall, of this 
city, one of the most skilful and exact of our resi- 
dent artists. ‘They are eight in number, 25 inches 
by 34 in size, and exhibit the human stomach in a 
healthy state, and through all the successive stages 
of disease induced by intoxicating liquors, until 
death by delirium tremens ensues. ‘They are de- 
signed as auxiliaries in the great temperance re- 
form, and can scarcely fai] to be effective. 

Ubany, June 1st, 1322. 
To rue Rev. E. Nort, L. L. D.: 
President of Union College, Schenectady. 

Dear Str—After a delay which has been unfa- 
vorable, [ have now, ready for delivery, 500 com- 
plete sets of the Colossal Drawings of the Human 
Stomach, of about nine times the nstnral size. ‘The | 
originals of these drawings have been prepared un- 
der the inspection of Professor Sewall, of Washing- 


tom, fo hig iP dissections, and those of Profes- 
sor Horner. yave letters trom frofessor Horner 


of Philadelphia, Mott of New-York, Warren of Bos- 
ton, as well as from other distinguished anatomists 
in various parts of the Union, speaking in the most 
decided manner as to the faithfulness of Dr. Sew- 
all’s representations. 

The whole series consist 

Ist. Of the Healthy Stomach. 

2d. Of the Stomach of the T’emperate Drinker. 

3d. Of the Drunkard. 

4th. Of the Drunkard after a debauch. 

oth. Of the Ulcerous Stomach of the Drunkard. 

Gth. Of Scirrus Stomach of the Drunkard. 

7th. Of the Cancerous Stomach of the Drunkard. 

8th. Of the Stomach of the Drunkard, as seen 
after death by delirium tremens. 

These Drawings are carefully secured in 1 case, 
and are of sucha size as to be distinctly seen at 
any reasonable distance by day, and by reflectors by 
night. 

As you have frequently lectured to large audi- 
ences from the originals, and have seen the copies 
now offered to the public, you are fully competent 
to form an opinion of their value—as auxiliaries to 
assist in completing the temperance reform, which, 
from present indications, is hastening on to its final 
triumph. 

In each ease will be packed two sets of Dr. Sew- 
all’s Essay, one with the colored Drawing of the 
Stomach of the natural size. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD C. DELEVAN. 

Terms—A_ single case, $10. Five cases or 
over, S3. 

Oliver Scovil, of Albany, Agent, to whoin orders 
can be addressed, post paid, with the money, or lib- 
erty to draw at the rate of exchange, 

Schenectady, June Gth, 1842. 
Eowarp C. De.evan, Esq: 

Dear Stn—Your letter of June Ist has come to 
hand. Having compared your Lithograp!ne Prints 
of the Hluman Stomach (in its healthy state, and 
through all the successive stages of disease induced 
by intoxicating liquors, until death by delirium tre- 
mens ensues,) with the original paintings of the 
same, executed under the immediate direction of 
Dr. Sewall, Lam happy to bear testimony to their 
admirable execution and great accuracy. 

These prints contain an argument addressed to 
the eye, and which seems to tell upon the heart 
wherever I have seen thein exhibited. I consider 
them a most powerful auxiliary in the prosecution of 
the temperance cause, and one on which a speaker 
may safely rely for giving enforcement to his argu- 
ment, on any occasion, and before any audience; 
indeed, I think their moral effect upon the commu- 
nity, if they can be brought into general use, will 
be very great—they are worthy to be introduced, 
and I cannot but hope the benevolent friends of teim- 
perance will see that they are introduced into every 
district and Sunday-school, as well as every acade- 
my, lyceum, college, and Temperance Society, | 
thronghout the length and breadth of this and every 
other land. And should the whole series be framed, 
and hung up in all court-houses, jails, poor-houses, 
and peuitentiaries, they would, in iny opinion, exert 
a most salutary influence. 

Wishing you success in this bold, expensive, but 
noble enterprise, 

I ain with sentiments of respect, 
Your friend, E. NOTT. 

Editors of papers friendly to the cause of tempe- 
rance, are respectfully requested to give the above 
one insertion. S.-c. 





Great Boston Notion.—The Editor of the Boston 
Notion announces as fortheoming, a Quadruple No- 
tion ‘to which be will challenge the world to produce 
an equal.’ It will contain 104 square feet of surface, 
over 1,700,000 letters, and be embellished by more 
than 200 engravings. : 


A curious discovery of a Roman villa, with various 
antiquities, has been made at Comberton, in Cam- 
bridgesttire. It is described _as pearly as perfeet as 
some of the houses at Pompeii. 


Rome.—lIt appears from the census of Rome, whieh 
was taken at the end of last year, that the population 
of that city was 153,570, including the troops. 


The present Lord Mayor of London is said to have 
been a journeyman mason in Nashville, some forty 
years ago. 





|P M, or immediately on the arrival of the cars frou | 


TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


PAu odious distinction on account of color, anda 
bullying propensity to carry it out. 
EASTERN RATLROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Apri! 25th, Trains leave 
BOSTON, 
For Kewburyport} at 7, 10 1-4 AM, 5 PM. 
and Portsmouth, : - 
For Lynn i= 7, 8 1-2, 10 1-4, AM, 12 1-4, 31-2, 
and Salem, 5, 7PM. 
PORTSMOUTH, 
For Newburyport, Salem and Boston, at 7 AM, 121-2 
PM, 4 PM, or on the arrival of the 
Boat from Kennebec. 
NEWBURYPORT, 7 
For Salem and Boston, at 8 AM, 1 1-2,5 PM. 
For Portsmouth, at 9 AM,12 M, 634 PM. 
SALEM, ic 
For Lynn and Boston, at 71-4, 9, 11 AM, 53 4PM. 
For Newburyport and Portsmouth, 8, 11 AM, 53-4PM. 
MARBLEHEAD BRANCH. 
Marblehead for Satew. Salem for Marblohead. 
7,834,1012AM, 734,91-4,11 AM. 
121-2,21-4,5,7PM. 1, 234,53-4,7 3-4 PM. 
JOHN KINSMAN, 


Master Transportation. 








‘a Equality of privileges. 
WESTERN RATLROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, May 2, 1841, passenger 
trains ran daily, (Sundays excepted,) from the 
Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, as fol 





lows: 

Leave Boston at6 1 2AM,and 31-4 PM,for Albany. 

Leave Albany at 6 A. M.,and7 P.M; for Boston 

Leave Springfield at 21-2 and G14 A.M. and 
11-2 P.M, for Boston. 

Leave Worcester at 61-4 and 9 A M., and 53-4 
> M., for Springticld. : 

The morning train from Boston arrive at Spring- 
field at 11 3-4 A. M., at Pittsfield 3, at Chatham 4 1-2, 
and at Albany 4P.M. Fare throngh, $5 00 

The cars leave Albany for Utica at 7 P.M. The 
steamboats leave Albany for New York at 7 P.M. 
arrive at New York at 5 A. M. 

The evening train from Boston arrives at Spring- 
field 81-2 P M., leave next morning at 6, arrive at 
Pittsticld 9, at Chatham 101-2 A. M., and at Albany 
113-4 A.M. 

The morning train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
71-4, at Pittsfield 8, A. M, at Springfield 113-4 
P.M, and Boston 634 P. M. 

The evening train from Albany arrives at Chatham 
at 81-4, at Pittsfield 10 P. M., at Springfield 1 1-2 
A. M.; andat Boston 8 A. M. 

The cars of the Hudson and Berkshire Rail- 
road will ran between Chatham and Hudson, in eon- 
nection with the above trains. 

Mor Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhill. — Stages 
leave Sprlngtield daily, at 9 P. M., for Haverbill, via 
Northampton, Greenfield, Bratth-boro’, Hanover, &e 
Passengers leaving Boston at 3. P.M.,may take this 


G. W. WHISTLER, Eugineer. 





line. 





(Lr No exclusiveness, 
BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
FPMUAE accommodation trains run daily, except Sun 
days, as follows, viz: 

Leave Boston at 7, A. M., 3%. M., and 3, P.M. 

The first and last trains connect with the Western 
Railroad. ‘The first and seeond with the Norwich 
Railroad. ; 

Leave Worcester at 6 A. M., half past 9 A. M., and 
4P.M. 

The second and last trains connect with the West- 
ern and Norwich Railroads. 
NEW YORK STEAMBOAT ‘TRAIN, VIA NOR- 

WIcu, 

will leave Boston at 4 o'clock, P M. every day, (Sun- 
days excepted,) stopping at Framingham, Worcester, 
Ke. 

A mail train on Sunday will leave Worcester at 6 
A.M.; Boston atl P.M. 

All baggage at the risk of the owner. 


WILLIAM PARKER, Superintendent 


ie Humanity respected. 
BOSTON AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and after Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run as follows, viz: 
. _ Boston at 7, A. M., il, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
’ Leave Lowell at 7, A. M., 11, A. M.; 2 and 5 3-4, 
-M 





The morn'ng and evening trains will stop for way 
Passengers ut the usaal ctutione. 
CHARLES S. STORROW, 
Agent Boston and Lowell Railroad Company. 





(74 vile complexional distinction, enforced by bru- 
tal assaults. * Hail Columbia, happy land’! 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, TAUNTON 
AND NEW-BEDFORD RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

N and after Tuesday, March 15, the passenger 
trains will run as follows: 

The United States Mail Train will leave Boston 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 5 o'clock, P. M.; and 
Providence daily, Moudays excepted, on the arrival of 
the mail train from Stonington. 

ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 

Leave Boston for Providence, Dedham, Taunton, 
and New Bedford, daily, Sundays excepted, at7 A. M. 
and4 P.M. 

Leave Providence for Boston, Taunton, New Bed- 
ford and Dedham, daily, Sundays excepted, at 7 A. M. 
and 4 P.M. 

Leave New Bedford for Boston and Providence, 
daily, Sundays excepted, at 6 1-2 A.M and 31-2P,M. 

Leave Taanton for Boston and Providence, daily, 
Sundays excepted, at 7 1-4 A. M. and4 1-4 P.M. ; 

W. RAYMOND LEB, Sep’t. 





ty Human rights not invaded. 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
N and afier Monday, March 14, passenger trains 
F will run daily, (Sundays excepted,) as follows, 
VIZ: 

Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A.M. and 5 P. M., 
for Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, Newmarket and Do- 
ver. 

Leave Dover at 5and 101-2 o'clock, A. M., and 
41 P. M., for Exeter, Haverhill, Andover, Boston, 
Lowell and Nashua. 

Passengers can be conveyed from Nashua and Low- 
ell to the stations on this road, by the trains which 
leave Lowell at 7 and 11 A. M. and 2 P.M.; and to 
Lowell and Nashua, by all the trains from Dover. 

The Depot in Boston is on Lowell street, and pas- 
sengers taking the cars of this railroad are subject to 
no detention by change of conveyance. 

Stages leave Exeter or Dover on the arrival of the 
morning train fram Boston, for nearly all parts of 
Maine, and the northern and eastern parts of New- 
Hlampshire. 

Merchandise trains run daily between Boston and 
Dover. CUARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 





ry Equally free to ail. 
NASHUA AND LOWELL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
Nand after Monday, March 14, the passenger 
trains will run, in connexion with the cars of the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, as follows : 


Leave Boston at 7 and 11 A. M., and 2 and 5 3-4 
M. 


Leave Nashua at 61-4 and 101-4 A. M., and 11-4 
and 5 P.M. 
Leave Lowell at8 1-4 A M, 121-4, 31-4 and 7 


Jouston. 

All baggage at the risk of the owners. 

On the arrival of the cars at Nashua, stages leave 
for any partof New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
and Canada, via Concord, Keene, and Charlestown, 
N. H., Windsor and Brattleborough, Vt. 

Books are kept at the stage offices, 9 and 11 Elm st, 
where seats can be secured in any of the coaches, and 
correct information obtained respecting any of the 
stage routes 

Passengers from Mason Village, New Ipswich, 
Keene, Walpole, Bellows Falls, and Brattleboro,’ Vt. 
daily, by 7 e’clock cars from Boston, through in one 
day, and Albany and Saratoga second day. 

ONSLOW STEARNS, Superintendent. 





i ?.Vo unicorrantable distinctions. * 
NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD 


RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT LINE BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK. 
TINUE New York steamboat train will leave Wor- 
cester every day, (Sundays excepted,) on the ar- 
rival of the train which leaves Bo-ton at 4 P. M.,and 
will leave Norwich for Worcester and Boston, on the 
arrival of the steamer from New York. 
ACCOMMODATION TRAINS 
leave Norwich at 6G A. M., and 4 1-2 P. M. daily, ex- 
cept Sundays. ‘ 
Leave Worcester at 10 A.M and 4P. M. 
Tite trains leaving Norwieh at 6 A. M. and Wor- 
cester at 941-2 A. M., and 4 P. M., connect with the 
trains of the Boston and Worcester and Western 





Railroads. T. WILLIS PRATT, Sup't. 
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About half the purchase Maney y 
on delive ry, the balance might tia; S 
Inquire of ISAAC LIVERMORE @e® 
street, 8 NEWBLL, P.M. Cany 8 oe 
Keith, 35 Court street, Boston, 
Cambridge, June 9, 


The subscriber begs leave to infor 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he 4, 
excellent Boarding House for their » ; 
on temperance principles, at Nod Soy ( 
(first house below the Bethel Chy, 
happy to receive their patronage, X 
spared on his part te mak: 
salistactory. The rules of the | 





their situan, 
use: Y 
ance with good order and the principles if 
CHRLES AL Byynied 
No. D, Mun Couri Str. <a 
Boston, Juke &, 1542 ; 
‘ ‘ 
Neamen's Bearding [Hoy 
‘ 
245 AnueStreet, Roy 
HE subscriber has opened 4 good . 
for Seamen, on the tetal at “ 
which it shall be his constant end Wort 
the best possible manner, to the satit 
boarders, and the banishment. of ever 
immoral character. No dy uhing of sy 
allowed, but order and quietude will 
urrangements of his house. He sotiey 
who are frendiy 
tion of good morals and the cause of po fim 
May 20. THOMAS Dri Wig 


TO TRAVELLERS 
6 apne ypaeges Visiting Ibis City are roomed 
invited to stop atthe GRAHAM py 
Barelay street, where a Quiet home, plese 
clean beds, wholesome food, and a; 
poisoned by alcohol or tobacco, await their 
Those who believe it impossible to live op os 
temperate and purely Vegetable Dict withwo 
privation, are requested to give itone 1 


of all those seamen 


is very convement to the business part of the 
to all the steamboat landings. Terms jody 
themen Visiting the city witha part of | 
will find sueh a home vasily more 
hotel. Shower Baths free. ~ 
New-York, June 10, 1842. 


VE CCuiee La 


Rich Bridal Presents, & 


HE subseriber has tately opened a fresh 
ment of rich French Faney Articles, toute 
would respectfully invite the attention of hiss 
ers, among which are the following 
A large assortment of rich Parisian Fans 
latest styles for the present season, in 
very superbly painted leather, kid and pie 
with pearl, ivory, and ebony mountings 
Port-folios, embossed and illuminated 
style; Souvenirs, Card-cxses, and Porked 
match; Needle-books, elegantly ornameniel 
Purses; Card receivers, a large variety ; Ms 
Table ornaments ; Gold aud Silver Pen 
Picks; Gilt, Bronzed, and Rosewood Worhdy 
rich gilt and colored cut-glass Smelling-Botles 
Also—a large assortment of Extract ond Pet 
in beautiful cut glass bottles, with as lorgea vee 
French Toilet Soaps, as can be found in thee 
other fancy articles tuo numerous to mention 
A. 8. JORDAN 
Comb, Fancy Goods and Perlumery Su 
No 2 Milk, 2 doors from Washingwvs 
May 13. if 


7 ’ oe. Si m e 
Dr. Channings's New Work fit 
SECOND PART. 
HIS day received, and for sale at No.% 
hill, the second part of Dr. Channing's rest 
on the case of the Creole. Price 20 ets. 
June 6. 














‘ ' 
Now is the Time, 
The Finest Wead of Hair produce 
Wryeth’s Cream of Lillies 
LL who have used it, acknowledge | 
for the embellistiment and growth ol te 
gradually changes the color of red, gry, ort 
to a beautiful dark. Nothing ean surpos 
for dressing the hair ; it not only promo! 
but preserves its falling otf, or turnin 
those wearing curls, either real er fa 
will be manifest by the first trial ; nord 
of curling in damp weather, or alter’ 
Also Wyeth’s Curling Cream, Milk 
tract of Roses, Bloom of Roses for the 
Water, Florida Water, Cologne Wate, 4 a 
For sale only by the wy " 
DAN, No 2, Milk-street, secon i doors from ¥# 


ton-street. 












REV. BILLY HIBBARDS 
VEGETABLE, A NTI-BILIOL s 


FAMILY PILLS. 
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They are for sale whe are 
FOWLER, No. 25 High Street, Cm ps ai 
sile agent. Also for sale by ( HN. : +4) cal 
PLE, bookseller, Newburyport. Price, 
box. Where may also be bad se 

REV. B. HIBBARD'S r 
CARMINATIVE SALA A 

This Salve relieves and curt s Fels nsf ' 
Agues in the breast, Milk Cake, Agut 
Far-ache, Burns, > alds, ornf, © 
Swelling, King’s Evil, Sut Neck, 
occasioned by ¢ id, ha. P 
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and Cough 
other painful comp! 
peter, and, in such cases, 
ways. Price 25 cents per box. 
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